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Taxes, Taxes, and More Taxes 


NCE more everybody in the electrical industry from 

contractor-dealer to manufacturer is required to 
dig deep into his pocketbook and to comply with Uncle 
Sam’s request to “come across” with a certain percent- 
age of 1918 earnings. And once more the business man 
who did not build up a reserve against taxes during 1918 
is raising his right hand and solemnly swearing, 
“Never again.” So, by all means, establish now a re- 
serve to cover taxes for 1919, which are payable in 1920, 
if you have not already done so. Make it an adequate 


reserve, too. Then you will not be “caught short” next 
March. 


Buy Necessaries Now 


N A RECENT conference with the editors of techni- 

cal and trade papers, Secretary Redfield of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce emphasized the need of starting a 
buying movement in order to restore confidence and 
to give employment to the present surplus of labor. 
The war is over and saving is still necessary, it is true; 
but during the war everybody refrained as far as pos- 
sible from buying necessaries, such as clothing, shoes, 
furniture, and so on. These should be bought now. Con- 
sumption by the individual will help greatly to relieve 
the present stress of unemployment. Electrical manu- 
facturers, jobbers, central stations, contractors and 





dealers can put tremendous force behind this idea, if 
they will. Everybody in the industry ought to do it any- 
way, and needless to say everybody will find his own 
business improving in consequence. 


He Would Like a French Edition 


[Translation] 
BORDEAUX, FRANCE, Jan. 10, 1919. 
PUBLICATIONS, MCGRAW-HILL 
Messieurs: 


We have many magazines here but my attention has 
been particularly drawn to ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
which is filled with real progressiveness. It is a great 
pity that you have not a French production—for being 
associated with the “Lyons Exposition” I am sending 
out a large number of copies in the interest of the fair. 

Accept, gentlemen, my salutations impressives, 


LEVEY. 
That New Accounting System 


LSEWHERE in this issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 

DISING will be found a statement about the cost and 
earliest date of delivery of the forms and books which 
make up the new uniform accounting system for elec- 
trical contractors and dealers. Further information 
about this system will appear in forthcoming issues of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
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Every Business Man should speed up his 
sales organization. The salesmen of this 
country can do more than anyone else to 
keep the wheels of industry turning at full 
speed. The salesman had to take a back 
seat during the war, BUT HIS TIME 


HAS NOW COME. 
—THOMAS A. EDISON. 
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Your Plan? 


Vm believe in a plan. Do you make and carry out definite 


plans in your business? Perhaps not. 


The reason is a simple one. You are busy. Perhaps you rush. 
You do not discipline yourself, it may be. Too often you do not stop 


to do this one thing you know that you should do. 


Naturally, it is easiest to drive ahead doing the next thing next. 
But how will this clamorous next thing affect your profits and your 
ultimate success? What is the purpose of it all? ‘That is the point. 
To insure your business against the inefficiencies of busy-ness, you 
need a plan. 


One thing that this present period in our great war experience is 
bringing to us all is a little breathing spell just now in which to think 
and plan. Before the building and wiring business starts up, before 
business rebounds to the inevitable demand for everything that men 
have waited for at war’s command, you have a chance to ask yourself 
what is your purpose and your plan. You do have time to find the 
answer. You do have time to formulate a working plan that you can 
follow. 

What kind of business is most profitable? 


What kind of a policy, in the end, will build up your business 
best? 

What kind of an organization will shape your one-man business 
effort into a live and growing commercial institution? 

These are the vital questions. 


Answer them now, and perfect your real plan. Work out the 
details and put the plan to work. Big obligations and big opportuni- 
ties come in the wake of war and all its wreckage. You need a work- 
ing plan to-day as you have never needed one before. 
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~ Making Dollars Obey Orders 


By Installing the New Uniform Accounting System for Electrical Contractors, by Following 
His Banker’s Advice, and by Adopting a Sound Price Policy, This Contractor 
Is on the Way to More Business and Larger Profits 


By William J. Shore 


Electrical Contractor, New York City 


As Told to 
R. B. WOOLLEY 


electrical contractors and dealers, William J. Shore may perhaps lay 


Weve IT COMES to installing the new uniform accounting system for 


claim to being the pioneer. At least he is the first to say, “I did it, and 


here are my figures to prove that the system works and that it pays.” 


Only a 


few business mex are willing to permit their statement of profit and loss to 


be published openly and frankly under their name. 


Mr. Shore is one of these 


few. For this he deserves the commendation of everyone who is interested in 
establishing better accounting methods among electrical contractors and dealers. 
What he has experienced in dealing with his banker and in setting prices, is also 
worthy of thoughtful consideration.—THE EDITOR. 





OLLARS are very much like 
D bronchos. Given absolutely 

free rein without a _ hard- 
muscled hand at the other end, these 
cyclonic pieces of horseflesh are quite 
likely to set their teeth into the 
hard -steel bit, perform an 
equine tango on their hind 
legs, waltz a little on their 
front ones, spill their rider 
into the blue sky, and batter 
up the surrounding landscape 
with their hoofs. And that’s 
just about what dollars do 
when their owner doesn’t 
make them obey orders. 

William J. Shore, an elec- 
trical contractor in New York 
City, has had many a lively 
tussle with his dollars; but 
despite a few bruises and 
bumps now and then, he has 
learned how to make his dol- 
lars obey orders. That is a 
big achievement in itself. And 
~what he has done, other con- 
tractors also can do. 

When I approached him 
with the request that he tell 
how he makes his dollars obey 
orders, he at first laughed at 
me. “Really, I don’t see what 
there is in my business that 
will interest anybody; why 
don’t you go hunt up the ‘big 
fellows’ who have done some- 
thing—I always supposed you 
fellows wrote from the top 


down—there’s nothing unusual about 
my business. It’s just an average 
business.” 

But I differed. “What electrical 
contractors want to know is what 
men with just these ‘average busi- 


? 





WILLIAM J. SHORE 


“Let everybody in business be optimistic. It costs 
so little and it returns such good dividends. Let’s 


fill up the pipe, and smile.” 


nesses’ are doing to boost their aver- 
ages.” I urged. And so he told me. 

“One of the liveliest tussles I have 
had with my dollars centers around 
my accounting system. I'll tell you 
about that scrap first,” said Mr. 
Shore. 

“Realizing the need of accurate 
cost accounting, for years I tried to 
locate a plan or system that I could 
adapt to my own needs. There was 
none. I had to work out my own 
bookkeeping methods. But one day 
I went to a meeting of contractors 
at Saratoga Springs, and there I 
heard of the new uniform cost ac- 
counting plan being recom- 
mended by the National 
Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, the 
Electrical Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, and ELECc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING. 

“As soon as I could get my 
hands on the first outline pub- 
lished, I went to an account- 
ant friend who had long 
urged me to install a good 
system, and asked: ‘What do 
you think of it?’ He studied 
it and agreed that it would do 
for my business. I told him to 
go ahead and install it. He did. 

“Now, I could have installed 
this system alone, if I had 
wanted to do so. It is simple 
enough for that, but I wanted 
my own time free for develop- 
ing my business, and I was 
willing to pay for the services 
of my accountant friend. 

“We did not install this sys- 
tem in exact accordance with 
the published plan, but have 
been able to use it with very 
little modification. That is in 
keeping with the suggestion of 
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those who originated the system. It 
was urged that all necessary modifi- 
cations, and these were expected, be 
held down to the smallest possible 
number in order to maintain the uni- 
formity of the system. 

“I keep no stock of materials 
whatsoever and instead of using the 
‘Requisition for Material,’ taken 
from stock, and ‘Returned Material! 
Record,’ I use the invoices and cred- 
its obtained directly from the jobber 
who furnishes my material. 

“In place of the ‘Job Envelope’ 
specified in the original plan, I have 
purchased standard manila envelopes, 
large enough to take sheets of paper 
8 in. x 11 in. and have had my 
stenographer rule and type the neces- 
_ sary information desired on each of 
these until I know what is best 
adapted to be put on these envelopes, 
and then I shall have these sent to 
the printer. 


STICKING TO THE PURPOSE 


“However, my own envelope serves 
the purpose of the envelope origin- 
ally designed for the system; that is, 
a place to contain the various cost 
records used on the job. And the 
front of the envelope will carry a 
complete cost history of the work. 

“In place of the ‘Sales Recapitula- 
tion Sheet’ in a loose-leaf ledger, T 
enter copies of the bills I send out. 
These serve to give me an exact fig- 
ure of the sales billed during each 
month. The cost of these sales is 
obtained direct from the job envel- 
opes. Again, my modification holds 
to the purpose of the original form. 

“Then there is a ‘Voucher Dis- 
bursement Book’ in which all bills 
are entered as they arrive. There 
is the ‘Journal’ for use in connection 
with the transfer and record of 
transactions. 

“A  loose-leaf ledger combines 
‘Accounts Receivable’ and ‘Accounts 
Payable. Finally a_ controlling 
‘General Ledger’ contains the sum- 
mary of all these transactions of 
each month, and from this is drawn 
up the ‘Trial Balance,’ and the profit 
and loss, or ‘Trading Statement.’ 

“With this system we are able to 
keep without difficulty an account 
showing the amount of material and 
labor on jobs in process of comple- 
tion, and another account showing 
the amount of money received on ac- 
count of jobs in progress but not 
completed. That should be of inter- 
est to those contractors who do not 
keep a stock of material on hand. 


“At the time I installed this sys- 
tem no forms had vet been printed. 
Hence I had to buy my own books 
and have my own forms made up. 
The books were bought in the open 
market at a cost of $17.50. The 
cost for installing this system ap- 
proximated $50, and the cost of the 
accountant’s services for closing the 
books and balancing accounts at the 


“A remarkable feature has been 
the discovery of the comparatively 
large overhead in my business. In 
fact, it was difficult to realize what 
a large sum was involved after in- 
cluding all the various little items 
that apparently seemed of no account 
whatsoever. 

“T feel that I have taken one step 
in the direction of putting my con- 
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Profit & Loss Statement 
Wm. J. Shore 


As at January 31, 1919 


Contracts (Sales completed in January) ...........0. -3237 .65 
Actual Cost, material and labor ....cecceccecccccess 1954.55 
1283.10 
Less allowances on Contracts....secccescces 94.97 
1188.13 
Less Cash Discount allowed ...... eccccccce __ 358.44 
$1149.69 
Overhead Expenses 
INSurancO .occccccccccccccccce 83 
Salaries and Wages....ecesceee 87.50 
Telephone ...ecccee boccescccce 16.03 
POStage ceccccccccvcccccsececs 4.40° 
Stationery and Printing ...... 18.27 
Traveling and Entertaining ... 5.00 
Bad Debts .cccccccccccccccccce 51.78 
Association Membership ....... 83 
Miscellaneous Expenses ...eeee 3.78 
Accounting ccccccccccvccccccce 60.00 
248.42 
Wm. Je Shore Drawing -cccccccvccccccccccccccccccccs 691.46 
Total Overhead wccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccce 939.88 
209.81 
Plus Discount Sarned ..ccccccccccccccccccccce 136.05 
w Interest "* 6.70 


eoecees 


ereerersceeseeese 


























If every electrical contractor and dealer in the United States would install an 
accounting system which would provide him at the end of each month with a 
clean-cut profit and loss statement like that shown above, and if he would live 
up to the system every month in the year, then his control of his dollars would 
be more intelligent, his likelihood of larger profits would be Increased, his grip 
on profits actually in hand would be tighter, his credit standing with his banker 
and with his jobber also would be improved, there would be far fewer failures 
and the whole level of the retail electrical trade would be raised. Why not do it? 





end of each month, and checking, 
amounts to practically $300 per an- 
num. This has proved to be a sound 
investment. 

“In the short period that I have 
this system in operation, I have 
found it is of great help and benefit. 
I am in a position at any time to tell 
in a very few minutes the exact con- 
dition of my affairs. 


tracting business on a business basis 
and as a result have been able to 
quote my prices to prospective cus- 
tomers, feeling that they were the 
right prices and that any prices 
lower than these would involve the 
necessity of doing work at no profit, 
or worse yet, doing work at a posi- 
tive loss. In other words, my dol- 
lars obey my orders. 
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“Look at my profit and loss state- 
ment. Notice that it is dated ‘Jan. 
31, 1919.’ Don’t you suppose it’s 


worth a lot to me to have such a 


statement as that at the end of every 
month? It doesn’t show as large a 
profit as I could wish for the month, 
but it does show to a cent just what 
the profit was. As I said before, 
the total overhead surprised me. 
And so did my own drawing account, 
nearly $700. I am not an extrava- 
gant spender, but the various draw- 
ings on account during the month 
mounted up faster than I had real- 
ized. 

“Also, I have each month a com- 
plete statement of the assets and 
liabilities of my business. I know 
‘where I’m at’ to a cent, and I can 
' know it at least twelve times a year 
and oftener if I wish.” 


LISTEN TO THIS BANKER 


Next to this accounting problem, 
one of Mr. Shore’s biggest tussles 
with dollars was how to handle his 
own so that he could get more from 
his bank. He said: 

“IT got the first really big jolt of 
my business life when I went to the 
bank to raise some money. Some- 
how or other I had conceived the 
idea that when you want money all 
you have to do is to go to a bank 
and ask for it and if you’ve got any 
sort of a balance there, they’ll ‘shell 
out’ willingly. I once read in an 
article that you should live pretty 
close to your banker. 

“T don’t know just how close the 
fellow who wrote that article meant 
I should live, but nobody could beat 
the way I snuggled up to mine. As 
soon as I was ready to open up I 
had no hesitancy in asking for a 
few hundred for my business. The 
bank folks were most kind, but de- 
clined. They told me, with a smile, 
that there are three ways of getting 
money. The first is through your 
relatives, the second through your 
friends and the third is by organiz- 
ing a corporation and selling stock. 

“Then they went on kindly, oh, so 
kindly, to tell me that anyway, elec- 
trical contractors were personae non 
gratae with bankers; that they had 
no standing as a class; that they 
were poor ‘risks’ financially, and that 
the business itself had no standing, 
or ethics. I remember the banker 
drew a simile between the electrical 
contractor and the poor plumber 
who was always cartooned by the 
public as ‘going back after his tools 
and not forgetting to charge the cus- 


tomer for the lost time and car fare.’ 
How right or wrong he was I leave 
it for you to judge—but I didn’t 
get the money. 

“Right then and there I felt the 
importance of dignifying my profes- 
sion—if not contracting in general, 
at least in my own business, or of 
getting into some other line of en- 
deavor. I went home and thought it 
all out. Next day I went back to my 
banker friend and told him I’d been 
thinking over what he had said. I 
told him I guessed may be he was 
right. Only I got him to agree with 
me that there must be room in the 
business for contractors who are 
different, who can maintain a code of 
ethics, who deserve financial assist- 
ance. He smiled and nodded in the 
affirmative. 

“ «Then, tell me,’ I went on, ‘how 
I can bring this condition about. I 
have some money in the bank. You 
say that a bank’s function is not to 
lend money to start a business; that 
the size of a man’s daily bank bal- 
ance is no indication of the loan a 
bank may give him. Will you tell 
me what to do to get a loan, and 
what to do with the money I have 
in the bank?’ 

“T will not forget what he told me. 
He showed me how to invest my 
small savings in securities that paid 
from 5 to 7 per cent, which would 
be accepted by the bank as collateral 
at any time at 90 per cent of their 
value when I needed money. I got 
him to suggest the securities and be 
consented to handle the matter for 
me. 

“I was surprised to be told that 
many contractors keep their entire 
surplus in the bank, paying checking 
account interest of 2 per cent (or 
none at all) when Liberty Bonds and 
other securities would pay them a 
higher rate and serve as a good basis 
upon which to borrow. From that 
day I got a new slant on banks and 
bankers. Now if I have any sort of 
problem for which I need money, or 
will spend money, I see my banker. 
It may be an old point to contractors 
—one of those commonplaces so of- 
ten overlooked—but I would suggest 
that every contractor win the confi- 
dence of his banker, and consult him 
frequently—that he take advantage 
of a service which is there almost for 
the asking. 

“That was the beginning of my 
own education in how to make my 
dollars do just what I want them to 
do. 


“A week or so ago I sent this 


banker a statement of my assets and 
liabilities, my securities, accounts 
payable and accounts receivable, trial 
balance, and profit and loss—as 
shown on Jan. 31 by the new ac- 
counting system. A day or two ago 
he replied by letter. It—well, it 
warmed my heart I can assure you.” 


WHAT SHALL I Do ABOUT PRICES? 


Early in his business one of the 
first financiai wrestling matches Mr. 
Shore had to win concerned the ques- 
tion of prices. 

“T had to decide whether I was to 
stick to the good old happy-go-lucky 
cut-and-slash style of older contrac- 
tors or whether I would adopt the 
John Wanamaker tactics of making 
one price on merchandise and stick- 
ing to it ‘though hell froze over.’ 

“In the effort to get a line on ways 
to do and not to do it, I read up a 
bit on the history of merchandising 
in this country. One of the first 
merchandisers to put the one-price- 
to-all plan into actual use was John 
Wanamaker, along about the time he 
bought out A. T. Stewart. It is in- 
teresting to recollect that Stewart 
built a great business on the ‘bar- 
gain-and-fire-sale’ basis; but Wana- 
maker believed that to succeed in 
business it ‘s not enough to look 
out for Number One; you must also 
look out for Number Two. And the 
long and short of it was that while 
Stewart got away with the ‘cut-price’ 
plan for some time, nevertheless it 
was Wanamaker’s business that en- 
dured. This was a lesson to me. 


THE DEALER A SPECIALIST 


“Wanamaker believed, back in 
1865, that the dealer is a special- 
ist, while the buyer (a consumer of 
a great number of things and hence 
with only a general idea as to 
values) pitted against a trained 
specialist, is at a disadvantage. 
Therefore, to be on ethical ground 
the seller must be a friend of the 
buyer and not his antagonist. For 
a seller to regard the buyer as his 
prey is worse than _ non-ethical. 
Moreover it is poor business policy, 
for there is no advertisement equal 
to a pleased customer. 

“So John Wanamaker put the one- 
price system into effect with prices 
marked in plain figures, and money 
back if not satisfied. How well it 
paid everybody knows to-day. And 
it seemed to me that what the con- 
tracting business needed was a few 
John Wanamakers. Nobody can deny 
that merchandising all along the line 
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has benefited by Wanamaker’s policy. 
I’m sure that in years to come con- 
tractors will look back at the early 
days of price-juggling and wonder 
why on earth nobody had the courage 
to follow John, Wanamaker’s pre- 
cepts sooner. 

“From bitter experience I learned 
that I would never get anywhere 
until I learned to make one price 
for my work, and stand by that 
price. The bigger companies did it, 
and I couldn’t see where I could af- 
ford to ignore their example. And 





was higher. In other words, I could 
afford to do less work—and do it 
better, which meant more to the cus- 
tomer—than when I worked on the 
cut-and-slash plan. It is morally cer- 
tain that ‘one cut will lead to an- 
other’ and the man who cuts the 
price almost invariably has to slight 
the quality or skimp somewhere, 
somehow, on the job. 

“By making a study of other lines 
of business I found that it is not 
price that always gets the business, 
not even in 50 per cent of the jobs. 


was always somebody giving a lower 
one. Where was the end to the 
thing? The answer was—there 
wasn’t any end. I was doing my 
competitors, as well as my customers 
and my business a wrong by cutting 
—so I quit. 

“IT would rather have a limited 
reputation for doing good work at 
a fair price than to have a broad 
reputation as a business-getter who 
would ‘dicker’ when the time came. 
There are too many David Harums 
in the electrical contracting business. 








WILLIAM J. SHORE 
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Aceounts Payable 

















































As at Janusry 31, 1919 As et January 31, 1919. 
As per Balance Sheet. As per Balancs Sheet. 
Dr. Dr. Cr. 
AlO &. S. Burmham Co. ......... aaewe 1.15 BlS Barnes & Irving . eccecccccccces 9.10 
A18 College of the City of New York 725.00 B50 Empire Engineering Co. .......- 84.37 
Al4 FP. N. Dubois & Co. wcscccccvccee 525.90 B2 General Electric Co. ...+.+...- 25 45 .00 
AD Dunlap & Co. ccccccvccccccpecdos 1805 .50 Bl6 Greater New York Metal Box Co. 32.10 
A1§ Julius Friend, Inc. ...ccsccceee 6.81 B 4 New York Board of Fire ite 
AS Wm. Gaskell & Som ccesccccccccee 1.55 7 Underwriters . 8. 
A 6 Hero Snap Fastener Co. ....seeee 1875.84 B28 ‘rank H. Prawd opeteeeeseeerens 20 .00 
AT? Kindler & Collins .,......sceees 35.85 B1 Royal Eastern Electrical 
A 4 Samuel Metcalf Iron Wks ........ 41.55 Supply Co. ...... 175.74 
A 2 Mitchell Vance Co. .ccccccccccee 11.75 B2S Le Le StrausS ccccccccccceccces on 
Al? New York Container Co. .....000- 230.50 Bl1@ Aw Taft, & Cow ccccccccccccccccs © .00 
A 8 Ocean Engine & Boiler Wks. ..... 270.00 B17 Theo Trendelburg « eocgcccedoece 73.50 
All Sawyer Biscuit Co. ........ saeco 684.42 B8 United Electric Light & : 
Al9 Star Box & Lumber Co. .......... 47 .00 Power Co. ......, 467 .52 = 
41 Arthur Tickle Engineering Wks. . 465.00 B7 X Ray Reflector Cow ...seceeeee 65.28 
$6677 .82 
L 
































One of the evils of poor bookkeeping is the failure to keep ac- 
Many contractors or dealers seldom know 
just what they owe on account and just what they have coming 
The new uniform accounting system is so 
simple and easy to operate that it is not necessary to burn midnight 


counts up to date. 


to them on account. 


business stands. 


oil at the shop in order to get the books to show just how the 
Not only does the contractor know Just what he 
owes and just what is due him, but he knows it twelve times a 
year and can know it oftener if he wishes. 
now follow produce statements like these two each month? 


Does the system you 





I don’t mind saying that it has paid 
—after the first few months of see- 
ing jobs-go to competitors who cut 
the price. I believe the only basis 
upon which a contractor can build a 
strong and enduring business is on 
the ‘one-price’ standard. It will cost 
many pangs, and some _ sleepless 
nights to see the thing through, but 
it’s like curing the ‘flu’—it’s the first 
few days that count. And I was 
agreeably surprised to find after six 
months at it that while my gross 
was lower, my profit on the business 


Other fellows in our own business 
were standing by the one-price 
schedule, and I determined never to 
go back to the old ideas, if I had to 
quit business. 

“IT used to go. around and tell 
people I would do their work cheaply. 
In spite of this I never got the job. 
I never built any confidence either 
in my ability or my workmanship 
when I solicited on a price basis. 
And if nobody had confidence in me, 
I was done. And no matter how low 
a price { would quote, I found there 


Too many look upon a job as an op- 
portunity to ‘barter and trade.’ That 
is what has held back the business 
itself. Until the public is educated 
to pay the price for good contracting 
work, as it expects to pay the price 
for good merchandise, good clothing, 
food and staples, the business will 
be looked at askance by bankers and 
the public. 

“T realized I’d have to set about 
building a reputation. I’m not sure 
I’ve got it even yet, but I’ve made a 
beginning, and I haven’t starved to 
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death either. And that’s where the 
‘ pinch comes: When a man sees 
hunger staring him in the face it’s 
hard to stand out for a principle. 
But if you can hold on until you 
get out of the woods, then you are on 
the road to better profits and better 
business success. 

“I find there are two classes of 
customers. One always strives to 


get work done at the cheapest price. 
Regardless of factors, they will al- 
ways get competitive bids. It doesn’t 
pay for me to go after this business 
because by actual figures I always 
spend more time and money figur- 
ing and handling it than it is worth. 
The other class are not so much con- 
cerned about price as they are about 
getting good workmanship and ma- 


terial at the minimum layout of 
their time and money.” 

As I left Mr. Shore he said, 
“Please don’t quote me as a 
‘preacher.’ I’m no oracle, nor do I 
think business men in general care 
to be preached to, but if my strug- 
gles with my dollars will help any 
contractor up the ladder a rung or 
two, I’m willing to be the goat.” 





Central Stations Lay 


Broad Plans for 1919 Merchandising 


Members of the Merchandising Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association Will Place Before Atlantic City 
Convention Progressive Ideas for Better 
Merchandising and Sales on a 
Sound Basis 


HE merchandising men of the 
"Tce station industry of the 

United States are on their toes 
in anticipation of a great year in 
the distribution of electrical appli- 
ances. Moreover, central station 
opinion to-day dictates that such ap- 
pliance merchandising by lighting 
companies must be on a sound basis 
of costs, and that the old-time prac- 
tices of price-cutting and giving 
away appliances must hereafter be 
abandoned, wholly and forever. 

A new spirit of returning enthusi- 
asm and unbounded optimism char- 
acterized the important meeting of 
the merchandising committee of the 
Commercial Section of the National 
Electric Light Association held at 
New York City Feb. 20. At this 
meeting it was pointed out that 
4000 central stations in the United 
States are now selling electrical 
merchandise of one kind or another, 
and that with the return of peace 
conditions an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for selling appliances awaits 
the electrical merchants of the coun- 
try, whether central stations, con- 
tractors or dealers. 

Incidentally, the merchandising 
committee is planning an elaborate 
and complete report for the Atlantic 
City Convention of the N. FE. L. A. 
in May. Taking the classical report 
of the 1915 merchandising commit- 


tee as a foundation, the various 
chapters of this report will be 
brought up to date in line with the 
latest developments in merchandis- 
ing practice. This year the merch- 
andising committee proposes to lead 
the way for the industry in pointing 
out better methods to be followed, 
as well as reporting successful prac- 
tices used by members in the past. 
It is urged, for example, that the 
cost of conducting the central sta- 
tion’s merchandising department be 
put on a separate accounting basis. 
More attention will in the future be 
paid to the proper merchandising of 
“style” goods, that is, those appli- 
ances like onpercolators, portable 
lamps, etc.—in the purchase of 
which feminine taste plays so im- 
portant a part. 

Also, electrical merchants have 
learned that in order to merchandise 
successfully their stores must con- 
tain a sutficient number of lines to 
secure the necessary volume of sales. 
Hence the electrical merchant can 
often add to advantage lines of “kin- 
dred merchandise,” like phonographs, 
cameras and novelties, which serve 
to bring people into the stores. The 
desirability; of the central station 
conducting a merchandise business 
as viewed frem the public-policy 
standpoint was also discussed at the 
committee meeting, and the point 
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was made that so long as the central 
station merchandises on a right 
basis, no injustice is done to other 
dealers and merchants. 

To carry on the work of the 
merchandising committee a number 
of sub-committees were appointed at 
the February meeting. 

A sub-committee on merchandise 
cost accounting, with H. A. Lewis of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING as chair- 
man, will study existing accounting 
systems with the purpose of co- 
ordinating a practical system of 
merchandise acccunting with the ac- 
counting methcds standardized by 
the N. E. L. A. and the national 
associations. 

A sub-committee to co-operate 
with the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
was also appointed following the ap- 
pearance of W.. C. Peet, president of 
the Contractor - Dealer Association, 
before the merchandising committee 
to present the plan for a bureau of 
education and research which the 
contractors’ association is promot- 
ing. Central stations, manufactur- 
ers and jobbers are invited to join 


with the contractors in financing this 
plan to educate the electrical trade, 
contributing dues on the basis of 
one-fortieth of 1 per cent. The pro- 
posed bureau, as outlined by Mr. 
Peet, would collect and compile data 
and statistics on the electrical trade, 
and its staff would include a lecture 
bureau to prepare educational lec- 
tures. 

It was the suggestion of Chairman 
Davenport that the committee take 
the report of the 1915 committee, 
which was really a complete hand- 
book on merchandising, and use this 
as a basis to build upon and bring 
up to date, with the idea that it 
would be a permanent publication, 
so that each year the merchandising 
committee could add any new devel- 
opments during that year and thus 
bring the report up to date. 

A. J. Marskall, secretary of the 
Commercial Section, quoted sugges- 
tions regarding the work of the 
merchandising committee received in 
letters from several committee mem- 
bers. Mr. Pembleton’s letter re- 
ferred to the subject of electric 
shops selling “kindred” lines. 


Messrs. Lewis and Edkins spoke in 
favor of this plan, Mr. Edkins stat- 
ing that early in the development of 
his company’s electric shops they 
were confronted with the same con- 
dition, the narrowness of the elec- 
trical lines. They saw that the large 
department stores had almost a uni- 
versal appeal and that they make 
every effort to appeal to every human 
want in the home; that the part of 
the central station people engaged in 
electrical merchandising is to popu- 
larize the use of electrical appliances’ 
as they are confronted with the con- 
dition that only a very small per- 
centage of purchasers come in with 
the idea of purchasing something 
electrical. Therefore to make a 
broader appea!, his company had 
added a few samples of what they 
called neutral merchandise, cut glass, 
trays, thermos bottles, etc. 

Mr. Dorsey R. Smith also reviewed 
the experience cf the Baltimore cen- 
tral station company in _ selling 
kindred merchandise, this company 
having gone very extensively into 
the sale of china, silverware, phono- 
graphs, etc. Mr. Smith stated that 





SuB-COMMITTEE ON MERCHANDISE 
Cost AccouNTING: H. A. Lewis, 
Chairman; F. A. Birch, Chairman 
accounting section committee on 
merchandising accounting; R. E. 
Flower; D. R. Smith; W. S. Wallace. 


SuB-COMMITTEE TO CO-OPERATE WITH 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND DEAL- 
ERS: M. C. Morrow, Chairman; F. 
M. Feiker; R. E. Flower; L. H. 
Mertz; F. D. Pembleton; D. R. 
Smith. 

SuB-COMMITTEE TO CO-OPERATE WITH 
THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE. F. 
D. Pembleton, Chairman; L. H. 
Mertz; C. E. Greenwood; O. R. 
Hogue. 

SuB-COMMITTEE ON KINDRED LINES: 
C. E. Greenwood, Chairman; Henry 
Harris; H. A. Lewis; F. D. Pemble- 
ton; D. R. Smith; W. S. Wallace. 





Sub-Committees of the Merchandising Committee 


Commercial Section National Electric Light Association 


At the meeting of the merchandising committee on Feb. 20, Chairman 
Davenport appointed a number of sub-committees to take charge of 
certain phases of the merchandising committee work, requesting each 
sub-committee to prepare, in detail and in complete finished form, a sec- 
tion of tiie merchandising committee’s 1919 convention report. 
general connection, the committee decided to pattern its 1919 convention 
report after the merchandising committee’s convention report of 1915. 


SuB-COMMITTEE ON PROPER MARGIN 
oF Prorit: D. R. Smith, Chair- 
man; C. E. Greenwood; J. F. Kil- 
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In this 
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Chairman; C. A. Flint. 


F. M. 
Feiker, Chairman; L. H. Mertz; J. 
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Smith, Chairman; F. M. Feiker; R. 
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C. E. Greenwood, Chairman; O. R. 
Hogue; W. S. Wallace. 
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lin, Chairman. 
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while he was not in a position to say 
whether or not this policy had re- 
sulted successfully from a financial 
viewpoint, it has been abandoned. 
Mr. Edkins added that the Chicago 
company had not met with any op- 
position from retail merchants. 

Henry Harris, Duquesne Light 
Company, spoke in opposition to the 
plan of central stations selling kin- 
dred merchandise, stating 
that the central stations 
went into the merchandis- 
ing of electrical appliances 
because there was at that 
time no definite outlet to 
the public for electrical 
appliances, the dealers for 
some reason being slow in 
taking up their sale. The 
central stations, Mr. Har- 
ris stated, have no reason 
for merchandising on any 
other basis, and he said 
he doubted if they could 
legally be in the merchan- 
dising business in some 
states. Mr. Harris also 
spoke of the central sta- 
tions being committed in 
advance to maintenance of 
price and stated that he 
was willing to go on rec- 
ord as saying that the cen- 
tral stations do not have 
an opportunity to do any 
proper merchandising in 
the sale of electrical ap- 
pliances as long as condi- 
tions prevail as they are 
at the present time. 

Mr. Lewis pointed out 
that to the extent that 
kindred lines are looked 
upon as a store tool and 
as an appeal for the better 








out the countrv could handle profit- 
ably those things which could be 
called kindred merchandise and that 
there is co question that they would 
help them sell their electrical merch- 
andise, but that he did not believe 
that many central stations would 
make a success of selling neutral 
merchandise. 

In connection with the convention 


it OO ais ete ea 


SS ae 
— ee 


of the commercial section considera- 
tion of tne plan of having standing 
committees in the state associations 
or geographic sections, whose chair- 
men would be members of the asso- 
ciation committees. 

In connectior. with the committee’s 
convention report, the following 
members of the committee were 
delegated to bring the section of 
the 1915 report up to 
date: Merchandising, H. 
A. Lewis; Advertising, F. 
D. Pembleton; Show win- 
dow and interior displays, 
J. M. Wakeman; Selling 
force, L. H. Mertz; Recent 
developments in electrical 
appliances, A. G. Kimball; 
Apparatus for various 
classes of work, J. F. Kil- 
leen, chairman, and O. R. 
Hogue. : 

It was decided to omit 
the directory of manufac- 
turers and to refer the 
question of small indus- 
trial heating appliances to 
the commercial section’s 
executive committee. 

In connection with the 
convention program it was 
decided to suggest to the 
executive committee of the 
commercial section that 
questions be asked at the 
convention as to what in- 
formation member com- 
panies wish on merchan- 


dising. 
For a convention slogan 
‘Mr. Edkins suggested 


“Short papers—long dis- 
cussions.” Chairman Dav- 
enport stated that he 
would attempt to bring 











merchandising of _ elec- 
trical goods, they have a 
very definite and legiti- 
mate place, but should not 
be carried to such an extent as to 
compete with other merchants. Mr. 
Davenport added that the charters 
of some companies would not permit 
the sale of kindred lines. 

Mr. Edkins stated that the sub- 
ject was of sufficient importance for 
the merchandising committee to rec- 
ognize it in its convention report, 
possibly summarizing in a brief way 
the experiences of some member 
companies. Mr. Kimball stated that 
when all is summed up there is a 
great distinction between “neutral 
merchandise” and “kindred merchan- 
dise.” Many central stations through- 


E. R. DAVENPORT 


Chairman of the Merchandising Committee of the Commercial 


Section, N. E. L. A. 


it was decided that -the committee 
should arrange for organized discus- 
sion, sending copies of its report in 
advance to the gentlemen who were 
asked to discuss it so that when the 
report is presented at the convention 
they will be familiar with it. It was 
also suggested by Mr. Flower that a 
plan might be worked out whereby 
the report might be presented and 
discussed at the different state con- 
ventions, and that if this plan were 
not followed a copy of the report 
at least should be sent to each state 
association. It was decided to rec- 
ommend to the executive committee 


the 1917 merchandising 
report up to date for in- 
clusion in the 1919 re- 
port. 

Mr. Hogue stated that the re- 
flector and lamp manufacturers are 
getting together and are planning 
to stamp all reflectors so that the 
smaller central stations buying re- 
flectors wil! knew that they are good 
reflectors. He suggested that as ap- 
pliances are not marked in any such 
way, the association might establish 
some bureau where the appliances 
could be approved and the N. E. 
L. A. stamp be placed upon them, 
thus small central stations seeing 
the stamp would know the appliance 
had been investigated by competent 
authority. 
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Buying To-morrow’ Good-Will 
with To-day’s Dollars: 


HERE used to be an 
electrical jobbing house 
in Paterson, N. J., that 
had grown up along the well- 
known “line of least resist- 
ance.” Besides doing a proper 
jyobbing business, this concern 
retailed appliances and sup- 
plies, ran a repair depart- 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


After Deliberately Throwing Away a $20,000 
Nondescript Business, This Jobber with a 
Vision and an Ideal Put Into Operation a 
Practical Plan for Building a Genuine Job- 
bing Business by Spending Hard Cash To- 
day to Win a State’s Good-Will To-morrow 


sition differently. He believed 
that a fight for existing busi- 
ness is a mighty short-sighted 
policy for a jobbing house 
that is looking ten years 


ahead. His idea was, that 
instead of developing indi- 
vidual contractors and deal- 





ers who would be able to 





ment, occasionally assembled 
lighting fixtures, and in numerous 
other ways committed the very grave 
business fault of scattering and 
scrambling its interests. It was a no- 
policy, jack-of-all-trades sort of job- 
bing establishment which made a 
little money because the men in it 
were smart and worked hard. And it 
might have continued to go along in- 
definitely, making a little money in 
good years, and perhaps losing a little 
in bad, if the head of the house, J. J. 
Spurr, hadn’t had an active imagina- 
tion—a sort of business idealism 
which enabled him to see and plan far 
into the future. Mr. Spurr saw that 
while he was making a moderate suc- 
cess he was, in sober fact, running a 
junk-jobber business. He knew that 
such a business would never satisfy 
him. He wanted something bigger 
and finer, and so he voluntarily shut 
up shop, moved to the near-by city of 
Newark and started all over again. 

Just realize, if you can, what this 
step meant. Mr. Spurr literally 
tossed the old business into the ash 
can, accepted a $15,000 or $20,000 
dead loss, and moved to another town, 
simply because he wanted to make a 
fresh, clean start in a real jobbing 
business that would be founded upon 
solid policies and developed in ac- 
cordance with his ideals. We have 
no desire to flatter him, but we em- 
phasize this point because it shows 
the kind of stuff that underlies the 
“investment in idealism” which is 
now being made by Mr. Spurr and 
his associates in their concern, the 
Tri-City Electric Company of New- 
ark, N. J. 

What we have just called “an in- 
vestment in idealism” is a plan for 
developing the electrical merchandis- 


ing possibilities of the entire State 
of New Jersey. 

The first step in the plan was a 
trade survey. Every electrical dealer 
and contractor in the State was listed 
and graded, so that the company 
knew in advance the exact condition 
of the business and all its sales pos- 
sibilities. These data were then 
transferred to a map-and-tack sys- 
tem, which is simply a device for en- 
abling the management to visualize 
the information which ordinarily 
(and too often) is buried in card cab- 
inets and report files. In the Tri- 
City system, each contractor and 
dealer in the State is represented by 
a tack on the map. Tacks of sev- 
eral different colors are used to indi- 
cate the various grades of prospective 
customers. — 

When this map-and-tack system 
had been completed, it was seen that 
certain quite large districts of the 
State were served only by a class 
which was, for lack of a more exact 
term, labeled the “low grade” con- 
tractors and dealers—that is to say, 
by firms which were reported as 
either unprogressive, or which 
lacked capital, or for one reason or 
another did not appear to be going 
after business in the best way. 

Nine jobbers out of ten facing such 
a condition would endeavor to pick 
the best of these contractors in each 
district, win his confidence and try to 
develop him simply and selfishly as 
an “account.” A few “accounts” in 
consequence would thrive at the ex- 
pense of their competitors—they 
would get a larger proportion of the 
existing business and the jobber 
would have them for customers. 

But Mr. Spurr figured the propo- 


“take business away” from 
their competitors, he should develop 
the business as a whole so that all 
the trade would benefit. Instead of 
having one or two fairly progressive 
and prosperous men in a district, he 
believed that all should be progres- 
sive and prosperous, and he was 
willing to take the chance of getting 
his share of the resultant business. 

That is the foundation of his ideal- 
istic policy, and this is the way it 
works out: 

Four women are employed as busi- 
ness developers. 

Why women? Because the Tri- 
City company is developing the mer- 
chandising side of the electrical 
trade, and as we all know electrical 
merchandise is sold largely to wom- 
en. To be successful with electrical 
merchandise requires the “feminine 
touch.” Stores must be arranged so 
as to appeal to women, the arguments 
which win women must be employed 
in making sales. If the contractors 
and dealers are going to sell mer- 
chandise successfully, they must go 
about it with this truth in mind— 
and so the Tri-City business builders 
are women. 

The forward step in actually build- 
ing up an electrical merchandising 
business is to realize that the busi- 
ness is there to be had. So many. of 
the concerns in the electrical trade 
are backward because they do not 
know what a gold mine they have 
waiting for them. They stall around, 
puttering with dinky repair jobs and 
cut-throat contracts, until the cen- 
tral station or the department stores 
get active; then, when they see the 
big profits going into other chan- 
nels, they complain that the busi- 
ness “belongs” to them and that 
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others are “stealing” it. So the first 
step taken by Mr. Spurr’s concern in 
developing the retailer is to show 
the retailer that the business is there, 
right under his nose, waiting for 
the first man to pick it up. 


GETTING DOWN TO BED-ROCK FACTS 


One of the company’s business de- 
velopers is a trained trade investi- 
gator. She goes to a town, canvasses 





up active interest among housewives, 
and to talk quality. Her reports, 
when completed, are the strongest 
possible argument in favor of mer- 
chandising activity by the local elec- 
trical dealers. 

The next “missionary” of the Tri- 
City company is a woman who spe- 
cializes in what we may call the 
fundamentals of merchandising. 


Armed with the facts dug up by the 














A woman? 


Certainly! There’s no reason why a woman, and even a young woman, 
should not be an expert in window trimming. 


And in displaying electrical appliances, 


whose appeal is so largely to women, a woman’s instinct and taste are valuable assets. 





it thoroughly, finds out just what 
appliances are in the homes and just 
what the housewives are interested 
in. This information is given im- 
partially to every dealer and con- 
tractor in the territory. It often 
happens that the canvasser has or- 
ders for merchandise literally thrust 
upon her by women on whom she 
zalls, in which event she either finds 
out what dealer the housewife pre- 
fers to trade with or takes the order 
to the nearest representative of the 
Tri-City company. But her real job 
is to uncover the appliance possibili- 
ties of the towns she visits, to stir 


house-to-house investigator, she calls 
upon the trade and endeavors to show 
them how to get started in the mer- 
chandising game—or, if they are al- 
ready started, how to increase their 
speed. She digs them out of cellar 
shops and gets them to open stores. 
She hauls them out of side streets 
and gets them to set up on the main 
shopping thoroughfares. She tells 
them that women do not like to go 
into a grimy place that is cluttered 
with coils of wire and bundles of 
pipe; that dead flies and dust in the 
display window will deter women 
from entering their stores; that an 


unwashed and impudent wireman’s 
helper makes a poor clerk. This 
woman is diplomatic, clever, quick to 
observe, and the blunt lessons she 
tries to teach are softened by her 
tact and “put over” by her enthu- 
siasm. Dealers who vaguely realize 
that they “ought to do something,” 
learn from her what to do and how 
to do it. Moreover, they are inspired 
to “do it now.” 

And finally, there are on the com- 
pany’s staff two practical store sales- 
women, both experienced in window 
trimming and advertising. One of 
these is a college graduate, the other 
an ex-employee of a well-known ad- 
vertising agency. Their job consists 
of actually working in the dealers’ 
stores, where they arrange window 
and counter displays, make demon- 
stration sales, write advertising, help 
get up prospect lists, design and ex- 
ecute window cards, and do general 
sales promotion work. They not only 
tell you how such work should be 
done, but they do it. They do not 
simply go in to a dealer’s store and 
say, “You ought to put in better win- 
dow displays”; they say, “Let me ar- 
range that window so it will draw 
trade,” and then they do the job—not 
forgetting, however, to explain the 
little tricks and short-cuts of the art 
so that the dealer will be able to do it 
for himself next time. 

We have called this propaganda 
work of the Tri-City Electric Com- 
pany an “investment in idealism.” 
Mr. Spurr calls it an investment in 
good-will. He does not try to fool 
himself into believing that these four 
women are paying the firm a profit 
now, but he is more than willing to 
charge the modest deficit between 
their cost and their earnings to his 
good-will account. “I am _ looking 
ahead ten years,” he says. 

And because he is thinking of this 
development work as an investment 
in good-will, he does not try to cash 
in on it from day to day nor from 
week to week. His salesmen do not 
trade upon the work of these women. 
They do not say, “Our business devel- 
opers will do so-and-so if you will 
put in a stock of so many appliances.” 
The salesmen, of course, use the data 
gathered by the house-to-house in- 
vestigator; they give their customers 
the benefit of the services of the win- 
dow trimmers and ad-writers. They 
would be crazy not to. But there 
is no quid pro quo—no swapping of 
service for orders. And frequently, 
in some towns, the girls do more 
for electrical dealers who are not 
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Tri-City customers than they do for 
those who are on the firm’s books. 

The whole thing boils down to 
this: By developing the class and 
ability of all the electrical stores in 
the State, Mr. Spurr believes that the 
entire business will be increased and 
that he will get his full share of that 
increase. Men of shorter vision be- 
lieve that they should strive to 
develop their own customers at the 
expense of these customers’ compet- 
itors—in other words, they try to 
get a larger share of existing bus- 
iness. 

Which is right? 

Both. 

But there is a great deal more 
satisfaction in creating business than 
there is in fighting for existing busi- 
ness; so the man who makes an “in- 
vestment in idealism” makes profit 
plus satisfaction while the other 
- fellow at best makes only a profit. 





Wiring for Flour Mills— 
Some Precautions to 


Be Observed 


By H. C. BADRIAN 


My experience has led me to believe 
that’ conduit wiring is the only kind 
that is suitable for use in flour mills. 
In these places there is always fine 
dust flying around which takes fire 
easily and which settles on every- 
thing. If open work wiring is used, 
this dust settles on all the wire and 
fittings, and may be the cause of a 
fire. 


The lamps should always hang 


from the ceiling so that they are not 
liable to collect dust. If receptacles 
are screwed to the side walls and 
lamps placed in them, the dust will 
accumulate on the lamps and on the 
receptacles. The lamps when lighted 
may heat the dust sufficiently to ig- 
nite it. 

There should be no key sockets 
in installations of this sort because 
dust may get inside of them. 
Dust-tight, pressed-steel boxes and 
cabinets should be used for all 
switches and cut-outs so that even if 
a miniature fire does start inside one 
of them, it will be confined and can- 
not do much damage. Some of the 
manufacturing concerns make dust- 
proof steel cabinets and boxes which 
are especially well adapted for use 
in these flour mills. 


Buy the 
New Accounting System 


uniform accounting system which has been adopted by the 

National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers will 
be able to obtain the forms, books and binders which make up the 
system, on and after April 15, according to an announcement. by 
William H. Morton, general manager of the association. 


“The entire system will be ready for delivery by April 15,” said 
Mr. Morton. “Some contractors and dealers have already installed 
the system, providing their own forms. These and other contractors 
and dealers will be able hereafter to purchase all their forms, books 
and binders from the association. 


“The system will be sold to members of the association for $25 
and to non-members at $40. The price to members just covers the 
actual cost. 


“Extra forms and any transfer binders that may be needed can be 
obtained whenever necessary from the executive office of the asso- 
ciation.” 


Address all correspondence to William H. Morton, National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 110 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City. 


When boxed and ready for shipment the system contains the 
following: 


Cr TRACTORS and dealers who are planning to install the new 


200 Material Requisitions and duplicates. 
400 Time Cards. Form 2. 

50 Returned Material Sheets and duplicates. 
100 Job Envelopes. Form 4. 

50 Material Summary Sheets. Form 5. 
Supply your own Charge Sales Ticket. Form 6. 
Supply your own Cash Sales Ticket. Form 7. 
Supply your own Bill to Customer. Form 8. 
Supply your own Credit Memorandum. Form 9. 
Sales Recapitulation Sheets. Form 10. 

Accounts Receivable Sheets. Form 11. 

Cash Received Sheets. Form 12. 

75 Cash Paid Sheets. Form 13. 
50 Voucher Disbursement Sheets. 
25 Journal Sheets. Form 15. 

50 Accounts Payable Sheets. Form 16. 

1 Bound General Ledger. Form 17. 

1 Bound Trial Balance book to cover five years’ business. 
Form 18. 

1 Loose-leaf binder 9 in. x 14 in. of red leather and tan corduroy 
to hold Cash, Journal, Voucher Disbursement and Sales Re- 
capitulation forms. 

1 Loose-leaf binder 7 in. x 8 in. of red leather and tan conduroy 
to hold Accounts Receivable and Accounts Payable forms. 


A Book of Instructions for installing the system and maintain- 
ing it. 


Form 1. 


Form 3. 


24 
200 
100 


Form 14. 


Buy the new accounting system. Install it. Live up to it. It is 
a simple and practical system. You can fit it easily to your business. 
You don’t have to bother with a lot of accounting red-tape to keep 
it’ going, either. Use the new system in going after profits in 1919. 
That’s the best suggestion ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING can make to 
you right now. And read the first article in this issue, in which 
William J. Shore, a New York electrical contractor, tells how he 
installed the system and why he is heartily satisfied with . 

—EDITOR. 
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“Just Our Boys” 


Inscribed on these pages are the names of many of the boys, and a girl or two also, who 
dropped their work in the big family of electrical jobbers in our own beloved 


Both the names which 


America and answered the call to the colors. 
appear here and those which do not are inscribed in more en- 


during form in the hearts of the folks they left be- 
hind—their fellow countrymen 





Buffalo 


Detroit 





CLARENCE L. ANDREAS, 
R. M. Laird Electric 
Company, 
Minneapolis. 


EDWIN 8S. BAUER, 
McCarthy Bros. & Ford, 


WALTER ENGELMAN, 
Frank C. Teal Company, 


GOLD 
STARS 


J. G McCPHAIL, 
Northern Electric Com- 


_ pany, 
Duluth 


GEORGE C. ROSNESS, 


Northwestern 


‘Electric 


Equipment Company, 


St. Paul 


PHILLIP STEEN, 
Marshall-Wells Company, 


Duluth 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


McCarthy Brothers 
& Ford 


*Edwin S. Bauer 

Leonard Becht 

Francis X. Bernharte 

Earl Briggs 

LeRoy Carleton 

George Casper 

Oscar J. Fries 

Francis J. Jochum 

Eugene Kellner 

John Lallas 

George Lurner 

James Max 

Oliver F. Milier 

Raymond W. Mitchell 

Edward G. Norris 

Joseph A. Poese 

Edward Rudin 

Charles Schillinger 

Raymond W. Wallen- 
horst 


Robertson-Cataract 
Electric Company 


F, Allenza 
A, A. Amo 
B. H. Austin 
H. Balme 


' Charles Barone 


G. Blooa 

F. A. Brammel 
Charles Byrne 
M. T. Coaktey 
B. J. Collins 
P. Haefner 

E. C. Harding 
G. Janes 


P. Johnson 

A. Labby 

J. H. tavelle 

M. Merz 

George Minkel, Jr. 
Nimon 

J. Overst 

R. P. Sears 
R. H. Sidway 
R. E. Stitz 
A 
R 
E 


Q 


. J. Streigel 
. D. Wara 
. Whalley 


Chicago, IIl. 
The M. B. Austin 
Company 


August Brier 

Max Greenburg 
Harry Knaphurst 
Eugene Melvin 
William Wehrmeister 


Denver, Col. 


The Hendrie & Bol- 
thoff Manufactur- 
ing & Supply Com- 
pany 


Frank E. Amole 
Robert Bach 
Benjamin Berman 
Cc. J. Bridgeman 
Walter Bromm 
Paul Brown 

G. F. Bruner 

W. C. Candler 

E. W. Crawford 


John Crosswy 
Kermit G. Curtis 
L. C. Cushing 
Julius Dalias 

J. M. Ferguson 
F. A. Haberland 
Ellis O. Harvey 
W. Hiram Hill 
Paul Howe 
Leon T. Jones 
Ralph E. Jones 
D. Labowitz 
William Mann 
C. A. Miller, Jr. 
John F. Mohan 
M. T. Pechman 
Arnold Rose 
Maurice Rose 
W. B. Sheldon 
James S. Smith 
Ralph S. Smith 
J. R. Pageart 
Cc. L. Waterman 
Cc. Garner White 
B. H. Whitlock 


The Mine and Smel- 
ter Supply Com- 
pany 


Arthur Alcorn 
Pete Bartels 
McCauley Carr 

Cc. Christenbury 
Homer Fluckey 
Earl Lichtenwalter 
Cc. J. Richards 

R. A. Russell 
Elmer Sellinghause 
L. J. Stiles : 
Wilber N. Weisz 
Alfred Willey 


Detroit, Mich. 


Frank C. Teal 
Company 


*Walter Engelman 
John Gordon 
Harold Meabrod 
Harold Silverthorn 


Duluth, Minn. 


Marshall-Wells Com- 
pany 
C. A. Anderson 
Ed. Anderson 
J. Oscar Anderson 
W. J. Annear 
Earl Arctander 
Arthur Arkola 
J. Arnstad 
Frank Babb 
Lee Bailey 
George Baker 
A. W. Bartlett 
Clyde Basseler 
F. W. Beatty 
Robert Beatty 
Joe Benda 
Cc. E. Bohmbach 
Joe Braff 
C. Bronson, Jr. 
Horace Brouillet 
L. Brownson 
Anton Budnik 
Lloyd Campbell 
Edward Carlson 
Paul Carlson 
L. Carroli 
Steve Cattani 
George Ceass 
E. C. Congdon 


Edward N. Dahl 
Alfred Dahlin 
Gustav Dahlin 
Leo Deutsch 
Alonzo Drews 
Clarence Erickson 
Sam Espland 
Elsworth Final 
Floyd Finney 
Tom Florman 
M. Jerome Fuller 
F. Gamble 
Frank Gibson 
Ray Goodhand 
H. Granquist 

A. Gustafson 

C. Hakes 

John Halenbeck 
E. Hammerbeck 
Edward Hanson 
John Harrom 
A. A. Haskins 
Edward Higlee 
Henry Hilbert 
Joe Hoppa 
Walter Hough 
Edward Hugnes 
Harold B. Hughes 
Walter Jaap 
Carl W. Jackson 
Henry Jacobson 
Emil Jensen 

A. E, Johnson 
Carl Johnson 
Leonard Johnson 
Maurice Johnson 
J. Kaphusman 
Fred King 
William Ketonen 
O. A. Klovstad 
Cc. M. Kusnierek 
H, Larson 
Hokan Larson 











ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING considers it a privilege to publish 
an honor roll of the boys who left the electrical jobbing houses 
of the United States to answer the call to the colors. We have 
tried to make this roll as complete as possible. It has been a 
pleasant task to bring together these names, as a slight mark 
of honor to “our boys.” If the names of your soldier lads do 


not appear in the list, it is because they were received too 
late for publication or not received at all. This is the second 
list of names on the jobbers’ honor roll published by ELEc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING. The first list appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue. If you do not have a copy of this issue, write 
for one.—EDITOR. 
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Joe B. Lathrop 
Fred Lester 
William Long 
Louis Longtin 
Harold Lorix 
George Mack 
Chriss Maffioli 

R. S. Mars 

Earl E. Marsh 
M. L. Martin 
Donala McArthur 
George A. McDonald 
Wilfred McDonald 
B. W. McEvers 
Robert McQuade 
H. H. Miller 
Wilfred Miller 
Ray Mineau 
Walter Moeller 
B. A. Nelson 

R. C. Nelson 

W. A. Nelson 
Emil Nevillius 
Herbert Nordahl 
Leonard S. Oblinger 
Arthur Olliver 
Lawrence Olson 
Clinton Orchard 
Stewart Parker 
H. N. Parsons 

A. G. PatzIsperger 
c. W. Paul 

John Pedrizetti 
George Peterson 
Frank Plizak 


A. B. Thorpe 
Elmer Thorson 
Fred Tinseth 
Carl Tofte 
Albert Tomson 
D. von Haugenswold 
Coyle Walworth 
George E. Watts 
Henry J. Wester 
N. A. Westhoff 
Roy Whiteman 
Leonard Winberg 
Chester Winslow 
Arthur Woods 
Harry Wright 
Charles O. Zaiser 
Edward Zube 


Northern Electric 
Company 


John A. Carlson 
John L. Day 
Walter Emanuelson 
F. C. James 
Alexander Ketola 
C. E. Lightfoot 
Bert McClure 

*J. G. McPhail 
Clarence Schuler 
Oscar Sundquist 
W. B. Yergan 








Northwestern 
Company, St. 
Zi, ESL. 





Electric 


Paul. Died November 





George C. Rosness 


Equipment 


Southwest General 
pany, Dallas. 
Infantry. 


Louisville, Ky. 
James Clark, Jr., 
Electric Company 


Rix Beckman 
Henry Bickel 
Guy Brown 

Leo Buser 
Everett Correll 
Cc. H. Dicken 
Roswell Dome 
Edward Frank 
Paul Friea 
Charles Garcin 
Joe Grewling 
Pete Griffin 
Clarence Loesser 
Charles Marrett 
John Meeks 

R. H. Olive 

B. N. Schulte 
Martin Schuster 
Nolan Vance 
Edward Voit 
Carl Wagner 

E. C. Willey 
Edward M. Zapp 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
G-Q Electric 
Company 


H. Gleixner 
Cc. J. Haskins 





Roy E. Matthews 


12, 1918, near St. Mihiel. 


Electric Com- 
First Lieutenant, 359th 
Killed in action September 


Carl L. McCreary 
Cc. D. McColm 
F. W. McEnany 
R. E. McEnany 
V. F. McFarland 
Victor McKenzie 
Pearl Mead 

John E. Miller 

J. A. Muessrg 

D. E. Murray 
Sam A. Nygren 
Tim O’Nelr 

Alex Pettibone 
Herman D. Pippy 
William Randall 
Kenneth S. Reed 
Frank Riverman 
C. Robertson 

H. O. Sanford 
Charles Scalion 
P. J. Schabert 
L. Snortland 
Edward Thirion 
Dan A. Tickell 
E. R. Whitmore 
W. L. Worthington 


St. Louis, Mo. 

United Electric & 
Supply Company 

W. Maroni Hudgins 


J. Otto Kerper, Jr. 
William F. Kuhn 


Paul J. Murray 

D. D. Napier 

F. Novotny 

Ben Olson 

Obert Olson 

*G. C. Rosness 
J. Schultz 

H. E. Schutte 

Cc. J. Snow 

A. W. Stone 

E. S. Tallmadge 
H. J. Thornquist 
Carl Thorson 

K. B. Van Bergen 
William F. Vooigt 
L. B. Wheeler 
Frank J. Zurn 


St. Paul Electric 
Company 


a 


. Anderson 

E. Corcoran 
I. Hallett 
S. Howarth 
. Jenkins 
Johnson 

. A. Lankton 
Lindorfer 
Peterson 
Pew 

. Puvogel 
Walker 


e 


PonZH 


Petans 











Clarence L. Andreas 
R. M. Laird Electric Company, Min- 


neapolis. 
service. 


Private in the 
Died at Fort Sam Houston, 


aircraft 


February 14, 1918. 





Herbert Podall 
Joe Porter 

S. Prentice 

A. Prudhome 
Reno Prytz 

Al Quick 

Cc. E. Redeker 
A. Reifsteck 
W. Reifsteck 
Bert Reynolds 
Charles Roach 
H. A. Roberts 
L. C. Robertson 
Renny Roloff 
Pat Ronan 
Leonard Roske 
Howard Ruddy 
F. O. Segerstrom 
Sid Severson 
John C. Shields 
Walter Sibbald 
Alvin Sjordal 
Andre: Skanse 
Rolf O. Skjele 
Kenneth Skoug 
Sigurd Soberg 
Roy Sorenson 
F, Starkweather 
*Phillip Steen 
S. Sternal 

E. C. Stevens 
W. Stickle 
George Stiles 
Harry Strasek 
Cecil Tarrice 
Charles Tedlund 
John Thorburn 


Lincoln, Neb. 


The Korsmeyer 
Company 


E. T. Ashby 

J.. P. Grant 
Glen Hoke 

W. D. Hunsicker 
G. A. McKeen 
John Popple. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Graham-Reynolds 
Electric Company 


T. A. Hervey 

T. J. Josalle. 
William C. Morrell 
Robert E. Rogers 
Cc. J. Sachs 
Arthur Severance 


Illinois Electric 
Company 


Frank Andrews 
D. H. Conover 
Dick Cowan 
Robert Donaghoe 
J. A. Gurley 

R. P. Henkte 
Frank Kreitman 
Cc. A. Mount 
Walter Sweet 
Rocco Sylvester 
George A. Vedder 
A. E. Wallace 


Frank Kropidlowski 
Earl Learned 
A. F. Mohr 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. M. Laird Electric 
Company 

*Clarence L. Andreas 


Elmer Bengston 
Enoch Ernest Johnson 


Portland, Ore. 


Marshall-Wells 
Company 
L. Armstrong 
Edward Bartholemy 
Lloyd C. Barton 
H. Brandenburg 
Cc. R. Burns 
Charles Chase 
Guy Dykes 
Thomas A. Gaynor 
Hithel A. Horton 
H. Huddleston 
Marion Huxley 
E. K. Irwin 
Louis H. Keers 
James Kennedy 
Warren Kohlman 
George O. Kusch 
Ralph LeGat 
Edward Maitland 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Northwestern Elec- 
tric Equipment 
Company 


Clarence F. Albeck 
George Bodmer 
Robert A. Bulmer 
Howard Carter 

J. R. Corwin 
George A. Dean 
Thomas Duffy 

H. M. Eddy 

Albert Faust 
Dougias A. Fell 
David C. Ferguson 
T. W. Fredericks 
Donald Hough 
Howard Jackson 
J. Johnson 

Harry F. Kanthack 
Norman Kingsley 
Walter Kurtz 
George Larson 
Lawrence Larson 
Morris J. Le Mire 
E. W. Linner 
Frank J. McCormack 
D. McDonald 

J. E. McDonald 
Arthur C. Macdonough 
J. J. McFetridge 
George W. Miller 
S. W. Morrissey 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Inter-Mountain 
Electric Company 


J. C. Alder 

J. E. Arrington 
Russell Barnet 
Allen Bartlett 

E. Bartlett 
W. Beacher, Jr. 
Boll 

F. Brubaker 
H. Christensen 
Christopherson 
C. Cook 
James Davis 
Joseph N. Dorius 
Ralph W. Evans 
K. Finlayson 
William R. Forsberg 
J. F. Frost, Jr. 
Lynn Gordon 
George Halton 
Edward Hausler 
Curtis B. Hawley, Jr. 
L. R. Howlett 

L. C. Kimery 

A. K. Kitchins 
C. R. S. Koch 
Joseph L. Lawrence 
H. A. Linnell 

R. H. Meredith 
H. L. Musser 

T. R. Ockey 

E. L. Pettit 

H. A. Phillips 

Cc. J. Reia 


ela dels 








HONOR ROLL Continued on next page 
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Harold D. Robinson 
Clifford Rockhill 


R. T. Hooper 
George Martin 
F. H. Mills 


George Marsh 
Thomas Powell 
Jack Redeker 


San Francisco, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 


George J. Rucker Marshall-Wells 


Electric Railway & 


T. E. Morgan Edward Roberts 
o> oe Manufacturers’ Roy Nevis Company A. D. Schmuki 
oo ee Supply Company Marcel H. Rosenstein Walter Stahl 
E. W. Sloan _ Roy Sherwood O. M. Anderson A. J. Toupin 

Russell H. Smith 


Leo Wiegandt Harry Blechenschmidt 


Stanley R. Bray 


Fred Spillman Charles A. Anderson 


Syracuse, N. Y. 











R. C. Starr ‘ ‘ J. T. Bury 

Jack Strickley ae Appliance Seattle, Wash. Harl H. Colgren Syracuse Supply 

H. A. Thomas 0 an Albert G. Curtis 

A. J. Thompson intial Northwestern Gunter Eden Company 

A. L. Townsend Clark Baker Supply Company Ernest Elliott F. E. Bowly 

Harry Warden K. D. Brown Roy A. Gage Frank Ferry 

T. Worthen Campbell Colin T. R. Ockey Alfred I. Iller David Ginsburg 
; O. William Coombs Richard W. Hargis J. W. Irwin B. O. McKee 

W. Worthen A. O. Dunbar Ernest G. Hill Frank Marler H. D. Mozeen 

F, H. Young I. K. Gutfela David J. Morris George Marter Roy Nurden 

George L. Young R. E. Haake Marvin Nielsen Cc. Marsh, Jr. Robert Truair 

















Canadian Electrical Manufacturers and 


Jobbers Fall Into Line 


Jan. 30 and 31 were big days for 
the electrical industry in Canada. 
For on those two days contractor- 
dealers, jobbers, manufacturers, and 
central station representatives gath- 
ered at Toronto and planned con- 
structively to carry forward the in- 
terests of the industry. 

On the evening of Jan. 30, the 
Toronto Contractors and Dealers 
Association listened to W. L. Good- 
win, whose address explaining “the 
plan” was received with enthusiasm. 

On the morning of Jan. 31, 
Mr. Goodwin attended the convention 
of the Association of Municipal Elec- 
trical Engineers and explained in de- 
tail the Goodwin plan for improving 
conditions within the electrical in- 
dustry. Mr. Goodwin emphasized 
the now prevailing practice and 
policy of merchandising electrical 
goods at list prices, and stated the 
case so clearly that he won the ap- 
proval of the majority of the central 
station men present. The meeting 
was made up largely of representa- 
tives of the Hydro-Electric Utilities 
Company. 

In the afternoon Mr. Goodwin ad- 
dressed the manufacturers and job- 
bers of electrical goods in Canada. 
Many of those in attendance heard 
for the first time on this occasion 
the details of the Goodwin plan, and 
many questions were asked of Mr. 
Goodwin and objections raised and 
answered. However, the sentiment 
of the meeting ran so strongly to- 
ward co-operation that it was decided 
to organize an association of the 
Canadian manufacturers of electrical 
goods and another association of the 
jobbers of electrical goods in Canada. 


Committees were appointed to 
carry out the plans for organiza- 
tion. Committees were also ap- 
pointed to visit the United States to 
get in touch with the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies 
and the Electric Supply Jobbers 
Association and to find out whether 
it is possible and advisable for the 
new Canadian associations to become 
affiliated with the associations within 
the United States. 





Fruit Picked by Electric Light 
Withstands Trans-Atlantic 
Shipments 


Electricity has been called on to aid 
the big Canadian fruit growers to 
conserve the products of their vast 
orchards. At the outbreak of the 
war government experts were en- 
deavoring to find some way of har- 
vesting, packing and shipping the 
crop overseas that would avoid the 
heavy loss from rotting. Solid and 
sound apples and pears, picked and 
handled with care, reached their des- 
tination in Great Britain, in many in- 
stances, unfit for the market. The 
largest fruit orchards are in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

The experts began their search for 
a remedy in the soils, in the trees 
and in the methods of culture. They 
could discover nothing wrong in these 
respects. Finally they decided it was 
a question of temperature of the fruit 
at the time of packing. They experi- 
mented with spraying systems ‘to 
reduce the temperature of the fruit 
after it was picked. This proved 
unsatisfactory as it was impossible 


to produce an even temperature 
throughout the individual fruit with- 
out the expenditure of more labor 
than the results warranted. It was 
finally decided that it was impossible 
to pick and pack the fruit in the day 
time and expect the most satisfactory 
results. 

After 9 o’clock at night the fruit 
was at a proper temperature for 
packing as soon as picked. The 
question therefore resolved itself in- 
to the economic lighting of the vast 
orchard areas to enable the work to 
be done during the night hours. 
Torches and other lighting ideas were 
used but proved unsatisfactory. 

Last summer an electric company 
in Saskatchewan solved the problem 
for the orchards along its lines by 
supplying the necessary current and 
renting movable floodlighting units 
such as are used by railroad and 
street contracting night gangs. The 
plan worked splendidly and the fruit 
growers report that their losses from 
rotting were negligible while they 
found it far easier to solve their la- 
bor problem because of the unique 
working conditions. 





Trade Exhibit at Wisconsin 
State Meeting 


More than thirty manufacturers, 
jobbers and dealers are preparing ex- 
hibits for the convention of the Wis- 
consin State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers, at Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, on March 24, 25 
and 26. A program of unusual merit 
has been arranged for the convention. 
Anyone in the electrical industry 
wishing to obtain further informa- 
tion about the trade exhibit can do 
so from John A. Piepkorn, secretary, 
108 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee. 
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Illinois Electrical Men 


Unite for Better Business 


Central Station Men, Contractor-Dealers, Jobbers and Manufacturers 
at a Round-Table Meeting Flatten Out Obstacles, Strengthen Their 
Co-operation, and Lay Plans for Getting More Business for All 


By L. C. SPAKE 
































E. W. LLOYD 


Mr. Lloyd is general contract 
agent of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company. He expressed 
a willingness to discuss with the 
contractor-dealers any of the 
central station’s policies that 
might be considered objection- 


LOUIS SCHWAB 


Mr. Schwab of the Monarch 

Electric & Wire Company is a 

jobber who did much to make 

the convention a success by 

his tactfulness, his courtesy, 

his excellent committee work 
and his enthusiasm. 


R. W. POELMA 


R. W. Poelma, president of the 
Peerless Electric Company and 
chairman-elect of the Illinois 
State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers, plans 
to make 1919 the most progres- 
sive year in the history of the 


W. A. DURGIN 
Mr. Durgin is lighting assist- 
ant to the vice-president of 


the Commonwealth Edison 
Company. He encouraged 
contractors who have been 


afraid to sell high intensity 
lighting to go after that busi- 





able and, if possible, work out 
a better plan with them. 


Illinois State Association. 


ness eagerly. 





linger between contractors and 

the central station, lay down a 
practical plan for co-operation, and 
begin at once to carry out the plan. 
That, in a nutshell, expresses the 
spirit, effort and achievement of the 
Illinois State Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers’ Association at their 
convention at Chicago on Feb. 14 
and 15. 

To encourage and give force to 
this spirit and to help carry through 
the plan Louis Kalisher of Brooklyn; 
E. W. Lloyd, general contract agent 
of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany; John F. Gilchrist, vice-presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company; C. E. Brown of the Cen- 
tral Electric Company, and other 
men prominent in central station, 
jobbing and contractor-dealer activi- 
ties took the lead in directing the 
thought and pointing out the goal 


Sins any discord that. may 


to the members of the Illinois State 
association. 

“Let George do it!” That expres- 
sion characterized the spirit of the 
Chicago electrical trade toward the 
subject of co-operation and organ- 
ization prior to Feb. 15, according 
to many men prominent in Illinois 
and Chicago trade activities. 

On that date things began to 
change. Louis Kalisher came out 
from Brooklyn to Chicago to point 
the way to still better trade harmony 
in the Central West. The burden of 
his message, in his own straight- 
forward fashion, was: 

“Boys, you have got to get to work. 
If you want to get together on a co- 
operative program with the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company you will 
have to organize yourselves. I be- 
lieve it is your cwn fault as much as 
it is the fault of the Edison Com- 
pany that some differences still exist 


between you. The only way you can 
get anywhere is to do something 
yourselves. Mr. Goodwin can’t help 
you. Mr. Gibson can’t help you. Mr. 
Insull can’t help you. I can’t help 
you. The job is yours and you must 
do it yourselves. 

“Form a united association. Take 
in union and non-union contractors. 
Remember that every business man 
in the world expects to make a profit 
except those who are in the electrical 
business. Stop working for the 
glory there is in being an electrical 
man and begin to lay up a compe- 
tency for your family. But remem- 
ber also that the public is your 
master. The public must be served. 

“When you have learned these 
things and have formed your asso- 
ciation, perfect your committee or- 
ganizations. Decide what it is fair 
to ask the Commonwealth Edison 
Company to do for you in the way of 
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co-operation. Have your officers or 
the committee call on the officials of 
the Edison company and state your 
case based on facts. 

“They will listen to you. They are 
good business men—too good, in 
fact, to overlook an opportunity to 
secure the services of 300 additional 
electric service salesmen. Such sales- 
men they cannot hire, for each of 
you men is a power in his commun- 
ity. You are more than salesmen. 
You are the makers of public opin- 
ion. And what is more, you possess 
that intangible something that exists 
in a man who works on his own ini- 
tiative rather than on some other 
person’s payroll. Money cannot buy 
morale. The officers of the Edison 
company know this and will surely 
co-operate with you to secure your 
support.” 

Mr. Kalisher, in relating his ex- 
perience in organizing the contract- 
ors’ associations of greater New 
York, contrasted conditions there 
with conditions in Chicago, and 
pointed out that each particular situ- 
ation must be solved in a common- 
, sense manner dictated by the exist- 
ing local conditions. He advised the 
Chicago trade to adopt that general 
idea of appying common sense rather 
than attempting to apply a ready- 
made plan. 


How THE COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY HANDLES WIRING 


E. W. Lloyd, general contract 
agent of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, was the next speaker. He 
discussed the principal points of dif- 
ference which have existed between 
the electrical contractors and the 
central station company in Chicago. 
Speaking of ‘interior wiring, he 
stated that the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company does wiring, that the 
amount which it has done has de- 
creased each year as the industry 
has grown and changed, that the 
company dces no wiring on new 
houses or new apartments but con- 
fines itself to old-house and old- 
apartment wiring, and that the pres- 
ent growth of the company is about 
25,000 meters per year and the pres- 
ent. wiring work of the company 
will run about 400 old houses and 
apartments per month or about 3600 
a year. So it is apparent that a ma- 
jority of this work is now going to 
the contractor. 

In regard to prices on wiring, the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Mr. Lloyd said, has endeavored to 


be fair to both the public and the 
contractor, charging what was 
thought to be a fair market price. 
Until last year the company also 
bought contracts from wiring con- 
tractors in order to assist them in 
financing part-payment wiring jobs. 
The necessity for conserving capital 
in the war period caused the com- 
pany to eliminate this practice, but 
it is hoped that in the near future 
conditions will so far right them- 
selves that the question of purchas- 
ing contracts can again be taken up 
with the wiring contractors. 

The wiring; business which the 
central station company regards as 
most important is that in which 
there is a particular opportunity to 
increase the sales of energy. When 
the change was made to metal fila- 
ment lamps, for instance, the com- 
pany began its rental plan in con- 
nection with industrial lighting fix- 
tures. This was necessary, the com- 
pany believed, at that time to main- 
tain the central station revenue at a 
satisfactory point. Moreover, there 
was no reason why a live contractor 
could not have placed on. the market 
similar or identical fixtures on the 
rental plan at prices equal to or less 
than those charged by the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, according 
to Mr. Lloyd. He declared that if 
contractors would watch the changes 
which are made in the rate sched- 
ules of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, they would be enabled to 
get ideas as to what classes of busi- 
ness might be solicited by their 
sales organizations, with success. 

At the present time the Common- 
wealth Edison Company is of the be- 
lief that the standard of illumination 
in factory buildings is too low. The 
company, it was said, is not trying 
to sell a high standard of illumina- 
tion merely for the purpose of mak- 
ing industrial plants buy more light 
than they need in order to gain more 
revenue from increased loads, but is 
really of the belief that the higher 
standards of illumination will assist 
the manufacturer to greater produc- 
tion which will entirely offset the 
extra amount of revenue which he 
will return to the Commonwealth 
Edison Company. 

In discussing the merchandising 
policies of the company, Mr. Lloyd 
went into considerable detail con- 
cerning unit customer data. The 
average resident customer, said he, 
returns the Commonwealth Edison 
Company about $1.80 per month. 


This average figure has not varied 
more than 10 cents ene way or the 
other over quite a period of years. 
That the figure has been maintained 
at this level indicates something of 
the effort put forth on the part of 
the company to hold revenue at a 
stationary point in the face of the 
tendency for rapid decline with the 
introduction of more efficient lamps 
and devices and decreased rates. 
Moreover, as customers are added 
at the rate of 25,000 per year, there 
is certain to be an increasing per- 
centage of small customers who re- 
turn only the minimum bill to the 
company, and this also tends to pull 
down the average residential income. 
To stem this tendency merchandis- 
ing has been promoted actively. 


AFRAID TO GO OUT OF MER- 
CHANDISING BUSINESS 


“We are accused of selling merch- 
andise at less than cost in our 
stores,” continued Mr. Lloyd. “Our 
policy, however, is comparable with 
that of any reputable merchandising 
concern in America. We have simply 
followed the merchandising prin- 
ciples established by the department 
stores in this ecuntry, and even if 
the Commonwealth Edison Company 
were to go out of the merchandising 
business it is very unlikely that the 
department stores of Chicago would 
refrain from putting on cut-price 
sales. In connection with any of 
these merchandising policies, how- 
ever, I invite any contractor to come 
to our store and investigate our 
policies, or I am willing to assist the 
the secretary of this association to 
an explanation of any policy which 
we may have in connection with our 
merchandise sales. We are selling 
merchandise to build up the use of 
energy in the residential districts, 
and we feel that this is necessary. 
We are interested in any legitimate 
sort of co-operation with the con- 
tractors, however, and are willing 
to discuss our policies with them. 
We cannot go out of the merchandis- 
ing business—we are afraid to. We 
fear what would happen to the aver- 
age residential income of the com- 
pany if we did. 

“The company’s incandescent lamp 
policy has also been assailed. At 
present we are giving away only 60- 
watt and larger vacuum-type lamps. 
We have studied the lamp situation 
carefully, and believe that our pres- 
ent policy is necessary to maintain 
our average customer income. More- 
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over, we believe that it’ is necessary 
to maintain the prosperity of the 
public utility company in this terri- 
tory in order to maintain the pros- 
perity of the electrical industry as a 
whole. We as an industry must sell 
the electrical idea to the public to a 
reasonable extent. We believe that 
the giving of lamps has been instru- 
mental in educating the public to 
use a large amount of electricity 
per inhabitant. If the company 
thought it could get the same rev- 
enue by any other policy, it certainly 
would not be willing to spend the 
large sums which it now does for 
free lamps. However, until we can 
devise some scheme by which the 
homes that are still under-lighted 
can be really lighted adequately and 
maintained in that condition, I see 
no way of changing the lamp policy.” 
In closing his address, Mr. Lloyd 
invited the contractors to come to his 
office to discuss any policy of the 
company. He also suggested that it 
would be a good idea for a commit- 
tee representing the contractors to 
meet with the heads of the contract 
department of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company at intervals. 


A MISTAKEN POLICY 


Mr. Lloyd was asked why drug 
stores and hardware stores were se- 
lected as outlying lamp distributing 
stations for the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, in preference to elec- 
tric stores. at the time the company 
discontinued its free lamp distribu- 
tion policy. Mr. Lloyd’s reply was 
that this policy had been a mistake. 
He said that it had been made in a 
hurry under the stress of war condi- 
tions. He stated that if the company 
had been in closer personal contact 
with the electrical retailers it would 
have been very unlikely that the 
drug stores and hardware stores 
would have received this business. 

Later in the day John F. Gilchrist, 
vice-president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, reiterated Mr. 
Lloyd’s remarks to the effect that 
the central station would be willing 
to discuss its policies with the con- 
tractor-dealers. Mr. Gilchrist stated 
specifically that while the company 
did not promise to change any par- 
ticular policy which might be objec- 
tionable to the contractor-dealers, it 
would certainly discuss these poli- 
cies, and would change such of them 
as can be changed without injuring 
the business of the company. 

C. E. Brown of the Central Elec- 


tric Company said that if there is a 
plan by which all branches of the in- 
dustry can serve the public and make 
a profit, that is the plan that ought 
to be carried through. “To begin 
with,” he said, “we need to get an 
appreciation of the difficulties of 
each other. After that has been ac- 
complished, perhaps we can arrange 
a co-operative selling campaign that 
will include all electrical interests 
instead of the central station com- 





THE WAR IS OVER! 
WHAT NEXT? 
RECONSTRUCTION ? 


ARE YOU READY FOR IT? 
CAN YOU HANDLE IT ALONE? 
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Yep, the war is over cou lare ara do are w n the lot again 
everyone for himself or ‘pct of what o1 pen melee d's arp makin ing life wor th 
the living for the world in 





= HERE IS THE WAY 


The ILLINOIS STATE apap pevhbbeedbrety AND Go es ASSOCIA. 
TION is the one organization that mn te of the trade, the organ‘zation 
within the state, backed up-by NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, that has the iepreee and influence 
to place your business and my business back on the map, bigger and mor a prehatle thea 
before. 














LET’S GO 

Our er conventior allay be sos id FEBRUARY 14th and 151 as at the HOTEL 
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. will have und table affai ahs of these 
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GET THE IDEA? === 


If you are included in the following ranks and ratings, you are hereby mustered 
into service. 





























FALL IN 

You can answer roll-call to one of these regiments. Don't run achance of not making 
this convention big,—don’t let the other fellow do your share;—this is your proposition—get 
behind it now and help us by sending in the enclosed card to-day. 














NOW 


Talk about the convention to every fellow toiler you meet, but don't get the idea that 
this is an "all-work-and-no-play“ gathering. Far be it from such. The entertainment for the 
gentlemen and ladies will be something to be looked forward to, in can't afford 
to miss it. 
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This poster was the call to arms for the 
convention of the Illinois state association 
on February 14 and 15. Too many posters 
gotten up for similar occasions are lifeless 
and conventional. 
“punch” in it. 

to do. 


This poster has a real 
It did what it was supposed 
It got ’em there. 





pany alone. If this can be done, it 
will eliminate the tendency which the 
contractor has to tell the customer 
that all appliances being sold by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company are 
high current-consuming devices 
which the customer may not pay for 
in the original bill, but which he 
certainly pays for in high electric 
light bills.” 

He stated that it was the policy of 
the Central Eleciric Company to pro- 
tect the contracter-dealer in all cases 
on price reduction. Moreover, the 
company is now making a practice of 
sending to local contractors cppies of 
all quotations coming in from pros- 
pective customers in the territory. 

An open-price plan which is being 
followed out in Chicago was ex- 
plained by L. D. Gray. The plan was 
originally worked out by an attor- 


ney, and, according to Mr. Gray, 
will stand any sort of legal inquiry. 
It has been in continuous operation 
in Chicago for two years, with nine 
contractors contributing to the plan. 
When a job is brought in by a con- 
tractor working under this plan he 
has his estimator get out a price on 
the job in duplicate so that he can 
send one copy to the architect and 
the other to the secretary of the 
open-price association. The secre- 
tary exchanges the bids amcng the 
members so that the contractor with- 
in twenty-four or forty-eight hours 
after he figures a job has the fig- 
ures of all other competitors who 
have placed bids. He can then com- 
pare these with his own figures to 
see where he stands in the bidding. 
There is no agreement as to what 
procedure will follow. If a con- 
tractor is low he can raise his price, 
or if he is high he can cut his price, 
the only stipulation being that he 
will send the new price to the secre- 
tary of the open-price association. 
The plan really stimulates competi- 
tion rather than stifles it. According 
to Mr. Gray, when this plan can be 
worked on a large scale, it will mean 
that the contractor-dealer will get a 
square deal in all offices, and will get 
a good price for all work. 

A. L. Swanson of Evansville, Ind., 
discussed briefly his method of 
handling employees in committees. 
In his organization there is a com- 
mittee for handling all problems in 
which the employees are interested, 
including the profit-sharing plan. 
These methods have been istru- 
mental in holding the company’s 
labor wnen the wages offered by 
other organizations were consider- 
ably above those which the Swanson 
company was obliged to pay. 


How To SELL HIGHER INTENSITY 
LIGHTING 


“If an electrical contractor sold 
the owner of an iron pulley finishing 
shop an installation of 200-watt 
lamps in reflecto-cap units sufficient 


‘to produce 1.9 watts per square foot 


and an intensity of 4.8 foot-candles 
to replace an installation of 60-watt 
lamps on drop cords and in tin 
shades that gave 0.27 watt per 
square foot and an intensity of 0.2 
foot-candles, he would feel when the 
job was completed that he had 
stung the customer.” With these 
words W. A. Durgin, of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, opened 
an address on better lighting, which 
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he delivered before the largest meet- 


ing which the contractors held. He ° 


then related the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company’s experience in deter- 
mining what effect light has on pro- 
duction in industrial plants. To as- 
sist in making the study they first 
picked cut ten plants which were 
thought to have good cost-keeping 
systems. Only four of these proved 
to have cost-keeping systems which 
were really adequate to show 
changes in the cost of producing the 
commodity. The studies have been 
under way for eighteen months on 
these four plants. The procedure 
zovers records of operation of the 
industrial plant for one month at 
normal lighting intensity, operation 
for the following month at three 
times normal intensity, operation 
for the third month at normal in- 
tensity, and operation for the fourth 
month at three times normal in- 
tensity. 

The Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany donates the current which is 
used in the months when lighting is 
three times its normal value, and in 
return is granted access to the rec- 
ords of the industrial plant. At the 
plant of a meta! manufacturing com- 
pany production has increased from 
8 per cent to 27 per cent, because 
the intensity of the lighting was 
tripled. In a foundry where the 
lighting was increased to twenty-five 
times its original value, the produc- 
tion has increased from 30 to 100 
per cent. In a carburetor assembly 
plant the increase in production was 
10.5 per cent. 

Upon securing this definite knowl- 
edge the company has tried to con- 
vince more manufacturers of the 
value of increasing lighting intensi- 
ty. One of the obstacles which have 
been enccuntered, however, is the 
competition of the contractor who 
tries to sell the manufacturer an in- 
stallation of inferior class. On three 
recent jobs which were figured by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company 
at $700, $300 and $400 respectively, 
the contractors took the bids at 60 
per cent of the price quoted by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
and installed lamps that required 
only 36 ver cent of the energy speci- 
fied by the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, with the result that the 
customer really did get “stung.” 
An analysis of these jobs shows that 
the customer saved an average of 
$200, and reduced his energy con- 
sumption by 36 per cent, but he only 


got 9 per cent of the light which the 
installation specified by the illumin- 
ating specialist would have given. 
This is the sort of competition to 
which the Commonwealth Edison 
Company feels the contractor should 
not resort. 

To assist the contractors in selling 
installations of the proper scrt, Mr. 
Durgin gave the following state- 
ment, which may be used to show 
the manufacturer the cost of speed- 
ing up his installation. by the use of 
more light: 

“Increasing the intensity of in- 
stallations to values between 6 foot- 
candles and 12 foot-candles can be 
accomplished at a cost of 14 to 9 
cents per day per mar employed, and 
will show an increased »roduction 
of around 10 per cent.” Mr. Durgin 
also emphasized the importance of 
using large units properly spaced to 
secure the sort of lighting that 
would increase production. 


GEORGE A. HUGHES REVIFWS 
APPLIANCE MARKET 


George A. Hughes, president of 
the Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, expressed the belief that a 
wider market for electrical appli- 
ances is in prospect. 

“It is now the style for women 
to be busy,” he said, “where it was 
formerly fashionable to hire work 
done. This will help the appliance 
market. The prohibition of immi- 














Monday at 4 p.m., Is the Time 
to Sell Irons. 


By LUCILLE WALKER 


Cashier The Dayton Power & Light 
Company, Wilmington, Ohio 


THERE IS a psychological time to 
make electric iron sales. You will 
find that if you start out with elec- 
tric irons on a hot Monday after- 
noon about 4 o’clock, you will almost 
invariably leave an iron wherever 
you stop. There’s a reason. 

The women wash on Monday 
morning, and right after noon they 
lie down for a rest. About 3.30 
o’clock they dress for the afternoon 
and by’4 o’clock are ready for call- 
ers. Your cue, then, is to appear 
about that time with your electric 
iron and offer to “leave it for to- 
morrow’s ironing and if you do not 
like it call phone 137 and we will 
come back and take it away.” 


gration will also assist. The na- 
tional advertising of the larger ap- 
pliance manufacturers will also help 
to create consumer demand. The 
real problem of the appliance manu- 
facturer, however, is to keep his 
retail distributers interested in the 
steadily growing sales of heating de- 
vices. To this end the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company has estab- 
lished a sales promotion department, 
and is asking contractor-dealers to 
stock enough goods to run from sixty 
to ninety days. The company is also 
asking its retailers to concentrate on 
one line of goods. To give these re- 
tail distriouters more things to sell, 
the company also plans this year to 
add to its already large line a motor- 
driven sewing machine and a vacuum 
cleaner. It is also expected te work 
out a standard Edison plug and to 
equip all except nine small devices in 
the company’s line with this plug.” 

Concerning the price situation, 
Mr. Hughes said that the first in- 
crease in price which was made on 
July 15, 1918, was made at a time 
when the increase in the cost of 
manufacturing electric irons had re- 
duced the manufacturers’ profit to 3 
cents per iron. The increase brought 
the manufacturers’ profit per iron 
up to 60 cents. Late in the fall the 
increasing prices of labor and ma- 
terial again reduced this profit to a 
point which made in necessary for 
the manufacturer to raise prices 
again, 

Concerning present prices Mr. 
Hughes predicted that there will be 
no drop in the immediate future, 
since there has been no reduction in 
the prices of materials and labor 
which go into the manufacture of 
heating devices, with the exception of 
copper. The only place where copper 
is used in heating devices is in the 
cord, and heater cord is higher in 
price now than it ever has been be- 
fore, owing to the increase in price 
of asbestos. 

Other speakers at the convention 
were John R. Smith, Electrical Es- 
timators’ Association of Chicago; 
Fred R. farmer, Beardslee Chande- 
lier Manufacturing ‘Company; Al- 
bert Uhl, Henry Newguard Com- 
pany, and Lynton T. Block, St. Louis. 

The officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year are: R. W. Poelma, chair- 
man; N. M. Blumenthal, secretary, 
and L. B. VanNuys, Peoria, treas- 
urer. The mid-summer convention 
of the Illinois association will be 
held at Decatur, II. 
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Don’t wait for the farmer to come into town and inquire about a farm-lighting and power 


plant. 


Get up early and go out and get him. 


That’s the first principle in the selling plan 


which Charles N. Albrecht, of the Lewis Electric Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., fol- 


lows in persuading Michigan farmers to buy light and power. 


right along. 


"Hoss-Sense 


99 @ 


in 


“Charlie” takes his plant 
“Nothing like it, for saving my time and the farmer’s, too,” 


he says. 


Selling to Farmers 


These Suggestions and Methods May Sound Somewhat Rustic to You, Mr. Farm-Lighting Salesman, 
and May Conflict with Your Advanced Ideas on Salesmanship, but They Have 
Sold Thousands of Dollars Worth of Electrical Equipment 


r \OO MANY dealers and jobbers 
in the electrical field who have 
recently taken up the farm- 

lighting business seem to be under 

the impression that any old dub can 
sell goods to the farmer. They seem 
to think that some old string butcher 
or second-hand county agent, in fact 

anybody that can talk in sort of a 

hayseedy way, can sell the farmer a 

lighting plant. They are sure “off 

their trolley,” when they think that. 

If it ever took salesmanship to sell 
anything it takes salesmanship to 
sell to the farmer. What I mean by 
salesmanship is not simply the art 
of wiggling your jaw around in a 
manner to confuse the farmer, but 
to get at it and talk organized talk 
and use a system that not only con- 
vinces and clinches but brings home 
the farmer’s bacon. 

In the first place, if you intend 
really to sell to the farmer, do not 
be a “dudey” and dress up like an 
evening ball; get down to more of a 
simple garb, neat of course. Do not 


to Farmers, Just the Same 
By CHARLES N. ALBRECHT 


make the fatal mistake of over- 
dressing. Dress so that you will be 
perfectly free to run around through 
the cow stables, horse barn, hayloft, 
pigpen, and chicken coop with the 
customer and be able to have your 
mind on his interests rather than 
forcing his attention on the fact that 
you might get your clothes dirty. 
Wear something that does not make 
you conspicuous, and you are on the 
right track. The farmer naturally 
has a dislike for a salesman, and if 
you try to dress like the Prince of 
Wales, he’s pretty apt to think your 
goods like you, “a big show on the 
outside but not much within.” 

Be a free and easy talker. Don’t 
talk lighting plant all the time but 
be able to converse freely on the crop 
conditions in other sections of the 
country. Keep posted on farm im- 
provements other than electricity. 
Know all about the big farm- 
ers in your district and know how 
they do things; or in plain English 
be interesting, so that you can get 


the farmer interested in you first. 

Know your goods. This is most 
important. Know all the mechanical 
points and know them so well you' 
can explain them in simple terms, 
and do a lot of explaining. Show the 
farmer how simple it is by the sim- 
plicity of your explanation. Be able 
to get right down to details on any 
point should he desire the details. Be 
sure to explain the exact action that 
takes place in a battery. A battery 
really is a simple thing after you 
know it, and you have got to get the 
mechanical farmer to know it before 
you have really caused him to have: 
any confidence in a storage battery.. 

Talk “reliability.” Get him to un- 
derstand that your goods are backed 
by real cash, and the satisfaction of 
a thousand patrons. Get him to be- 
lieve he is more than safe in buying 
from your house. I don’t mean that 
you should make a lot of promises: 
for the plant that you can’t fulfill, 
but show the prospect that you are 
honest, that your firm is honest and 
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that you believe he is honest enough 
to want to do business with a con- 
cern that is on the square with every- 
body. 

Set up your line of talk and save 
the most clinching arguments to use 
later on in a pinch. Work up your 
sales talk to a climax and let that 
climax be an order. Get him inter- 


ested in you first, then your house,. 


then your goods, and finally in him- 


as 





talk, and just let the light shine. In 
the summer I turn the fan in his 
direction. .In the winter I let the 
table lamp light up mother’s sewing. 

If there is a young fellow around 
I let him take the light all over the 
house and show “dad” how it lights 
up each and every room, and between 
them they can decide on the moment 
whether they want a side light, cen- 
ter light; or just how they want each 


Dress so that you will be perfectly free to run around or over chicken-coops or through 


pigpens when selling to a farmer. 


Don’t dress like the Prince of Wales. 





self. Watch your man, and watch 
him closely, see that every point you 
bring out really brings him closer to 
signing the order, but be careful 
about that signing of the order. 

Never ask him to sign an order, 
just the word “sign” will lose all 
you ever gained. Ask him to “fill in 
the below lines,” or “would you please 
place your name here.” Take it 
easy. Don’t get excited over it, but 
pass this vital point off in as general 
a way as you can; and although you 
must be business-like in performing 
this act, don’t act as though it 
amounted to much. Just make it a 
matter of course. 

Leave your man as soon as you de- 
cently can after you have made the 
sale. 

After looking over the methods of 
procedure on the different sales I 
have made in the last year I find 
that my best customers were sold as 
follows, and I made 85 per cent of 
my sales by this method: 

Equipment: Ford car, with 
demonstrator plant, 75-ft. extension 
cord, a 50-watt nitrogen bulb, a two- 
way plug, an electric fan and a table 
lamp of the portable type. 

I call on Mr. Farmer once, some- 
times twice, in the daytime, show 
him the plant, show him where he 
could set a plant, and how I would 
arrange the barn lighting. 

Then I plan an evening when I 
know he will be at home, or arrange 
a date with him over the phone for 
some evening, call just after supper, 
light up his living room for the eve- 
ning, go through my regular line of 


recom lit up. Then when we get set- 
tled down again in the living room 
we talk business, and we talk until 
it is business. I have left more farm- 
ers’ homes with contracts after 10 
p.m. than before that hour. 

The salesman must be the im- 
portant man all through the job. He 
must be the one to direct the instal- 
lation, and if possible arrange for 
the payments on the goods. He must 
be the “I” all through the deal from 
start to finish. The farmer likes to 
deal with one man, and not a dozen. 
The farmer feels that his job is im- 


and received his money. Make a 
friend out of him and you will have 
a real asset. Mr. Plant Owner can 
direct you to more interested farm- 
ers in his vicinity than you could 
ever dig up yourself by scouting 
around. Mr. Plant Owner can tell 
you more about what So and So 
thinks of your goods than you might 
guess, and Mr. Plant Owner is right 
there to tell you free of charge who 
can afford a plant and who can’t. 

In short, be honest, be prompt, do 
everything you agree to do, and be 
frank in telling him what you can’t 
do. Do Mr. Farmer a favor when- 
ever you can, and if you want him 
to be your friend, be a friend to him. 





Cautions in Maintaining 
Storage Cells 


By Epwarp A. CLINE 


An open flame should never be car- 
ried into a storage-battery room or 
used around a storage cell. The rea- 
son is that the gas developed by the 
chemical action in a storage cell will, 
when it mixes with the air in proper 
proportions, form an explosive mix- 
ture. Disastrous results may follow 
if this caution is not heede. The 
practice, sometimes followed, of in- 
specting the interiors of storage cells 
with lighted matches is, obviously, to 
be particularly condemned. Use an 
electric flash lamp or some sort of 
an electric lamp wherein the filament 
is doubly inclosed. Another rule that 
is of importance is that a storage 





In the summer I call at the farmer’s home in the evening and after he sits down in 
his living room I turn the fan in his direction. - 





portant and the more you can make 
him believe that you have a personal 
interest in his plant the more sound 
will be his faith in you, and a good, 
sound faith in you is worth a lot, for 
Mr. Farmer buys electric washers, 
vacuum cleaners, flatirons, etc., from 
the same fellow who sold him the 
plant, if that fellow treats him like a 
man. 

Then, too, don’t forget the man en- 
tirely after you have sold him a job 


cell should never be tested with an 
ammeter. Most practical men will 
never transgress this requirement 
but sometimes uninformed persons, 
when testing small storage batteries, 
will use an ammeter. A voltmeter 
should always be used for this pur- 
pose inasmuch as an ammeter forms 
practically a dead _— short-circuit 
whereby the cell is liable to be per- 
manently damaged and the man doing 
testing is injured. 
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Sanders and the Co-operative Store 
Are Caught on a Snag 


Local Trade Jealousies and Short-Sightedness Stall the 
Central Station’s Plan for a Co-operative Store in 
Adamsburg, but Sanders Forges Ahead Undaunted 


HE general manager of the 
[ccna station in one of the 

cities in up-state New York 
wrote to me the other day. “We 
have made up our minds,” he said, 
“to try a new plan for merchan- 
dising appliances. We are going to 
organize a stock com- 
pany here, with the 
contractors and deal- 
ers and ourselves as 
stockholders, and op- 
erate an_ electric 
store down on a busy 
corner. “But there is 
one point,” he wrote, 
“that gives us some 
concern. Who should 
operate the store? No 
one contractor or 
dealer can be singled 
out to run_ things 
without causing jeal- 
ousy. If we under- 
took to direct the en- 
terprise it would 
make it too much a 
central station affair 
and that wouldn’t do. 
Besides, none of us 
are really good enough 
merchants. The best 
thing, it seems to me, 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


“Do you think it is practical? 

“Do you think he would do it? 

“My board of directors has 
authorized this plan, but I have not 
sprung it on the other fellows. I 
want to hold a meeting, and to have 
Sanders here at the time, if he is 





Let him stay away the first night 
and I’ll be glad to come and tell 
them about Sanders if you want me 
to. Then let ’em think it over and 
have another meeting a week later 
when Sanders can be on hand to 
close the deal. That’s my dope.” 
The G. M. agreed 
and wrote me that he 
would go right to it on 
that basis, and if all 
went well would call 
a meeting in about ten 
days. Then he wrote 
to Sanders, and San- 
ders wrote to me, and 
I back to J. P., and 
he to the G. M. He 
told him that he would 
consider the project 
in detail, for he 
thought it might be 
an excellent business 
opportunity. He knew 
this city well—we’ll 
just call it Adamsburg 
—and saw a chance 
for a profitable devel- 





“They turned us down and they’ll be sorry, I’m afraid,’’ wrote Sanders, 


cause I have decided to go to it with the Adamsburg lighting company, and 
we're going to make a big thing of it. 
could have shared in this success as well as not if they had only been able to 
forget they were contractors and could remember they are business men.” 


All the electrical men in Adamsburg 


opment. It ought to 
pay enough to make 
it worth his while, 
with some proper ar- 
rangement for a sal- 


“be- 





will be to get some 
outside man who knows the game to 
either come and be the manager him- 
self, or act as a managing director, 
installing a good man as manager 
and operating the enterprise for the 
benefit of the stockholders. 

“Now I am writing to you to find 
out if you think that your friend, J. 
P. Sanders, would be interested in 
such a proposition. We have read 
vour stories of the success he has 
had. He looks like the man. Middle- 
boro is not very far from here. If 
he could get the right man at the 
wheel, he could get out here easily 
a day a week and direct things. 


interested, and you, too, if you can 
come. Things are not going just 
right here. The dealers don’t de- 
velop and they have been kicking at 
our selling at retail. I believe this 
idea will solve the puzzle.” 

I wrote him that it sounded like 
a perfectly practical scheme to me, 
if he could sell the idea to his people. 
I suggested that he write Sanders 
at once, and see how it hit him, but 
that it would be better, I thought, 
not to have Sanders at the initial 
meeting. “You’ve got to sell ’em the 
incorporated store idea first.” I said. 
“Then you’ve got to sell ’em Sanders. 


ary and a stock in- 
terest. He thought that it would 
be a very practical combination for 
him. For instance, he could let Miss 
Norton, the clever saleswoman with 
his Middleboro store, spend a week 
each month, we’ll say, with the new 
store. Other expenses could be 
shared. So it was settled, and the 
meeting called for Jan. 14, Tuesday 
evening. Sanders agreed with me 
that he had better keep away from 
this first pow-wow. 

I ran uv to Adamsburg the night 
before, and spent the morning with 
the G. M. riding around the city in 
his car, looking over the residence 
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streets and the factory districts and 
‘dropping in on the different con- 
tractors and dealers who were to be 
there that night, to give me a chance 
to size up the situation. He intro- 
duced me as a man who had come 
up to attend the “mysterious meet- 
ing” that night and warned them to 
be sure to come. He had not told 
them anything and clearly had them 
guessing. These contractors were a 
perfectly average, normal bunch of 
yerfectly good fellows. No one of 
them had a real store. No one of 
them was making any real success 
at merchandising; nor was the Light 
& Power Company’s salesroom. But, 
nevertheless. the dealers were 
jealous of it. 


How THE GENERAL MANAGER 
HANDLED THE COMPLAINTS 


A few weeks previous, I learned, 
there had come a bit of a crisis. 
Several of the dealers had gone to 
the Board of Trade and complained 
that the lighting company was prac- 
ticing unfair competition. They 
charged that appliances were being 
sold in the central station salesroom 
for prices lower than the others were 
alle to quote and lower than was con- 
sistent with good business manage- 
ment. They claimed, of course, that 
the company was cutting prices to 
force the goods, so they would sell 
more current. So the Board of 
Trade wrote a Ictter about it and the 
G. M. went and saw the secretary. 
He found, of course, that no definite 
instance of underselling had been 
cited. The complaint was entirely 
general. He suggested to the secre- 
tary, therefore, that he ask the mem- 
bers of the committee that - had 
lodged the complaint to send mem- 
bers of their families who would be 
unknown to the salesmen to get 
prices on appliances in his store, and 
that they look up back files of the 
local papers and compare the prices 
quoted with their own. He asked 
the secretary to pull off a little 
lincheon for the committee and him- 
celf when these facts were gathered, 
so that the whcle affair could be 
ironed out. They had the mid-day 
party and the dealers fully acknowl- 
edged that they had been wrong. 
They had checked up and found that 
the central station was maintaining 
list prices and selling for no less 
than they were. 

That was the background. Adams- 
burg clearly needed an electric shop. 
There were homes enough of the 
better class to support it. It re- 


mained to be seen whether the co- 
operative-stockholding plan would 
serve to unite the electric family in 
a man-size effort. 

Well, we all got together that 
night for dinner at the Wampum 
House, in a private room. There were 
fourteen contractors and dealers, 
three men from local jobbing houses, 
three from the lighting company, the 
G. M. and myself. It was kind of 
amusing to me to watch them. 
Naturally everybody wondered what 
was up. Was the central station 
going to try to put something over? 
There was a good deal of confiden- 
tial talking in a low voice here and 
there. But it was a good-natured 
party and the G. M. was a good 
host, and there were good eats and 
everybody was content to wait. Fin- 
ally, when the ice cream was melting 
under everybody’s belt, the bag was 
opened and the cat came out. 

The G. M. gave them a very good 
talk about the need for a real electric 
store in Adamsburg, and sketched 
the opportunity for profit in such an 
enterprise, now that the big house- 
work appliances are coming into such 
wide popularity. Then he popped 
the idea of the co-operative store 
corporation. He told them that the 
company would be content to own 
but 45 per cent of the stock, so that 
control would rest in their hands. 
He suggested that the control of the 
store be in the hands of an executive 
committee, to be comprised of five 
men, one representing the contract- 
ors, one the dealers, one the two 
jobbers in Adamsburg, and one from 
the central station, with the man- 
ager of the store acting as the fifth 
member. He told them that actual 
operation of the store could be put 
in the hands of a man who could 
be selected for his experience and 
ability, preferably a man from out 
of town, who could have as his sole 
concern the development of the bus- 
iness in the interest of his stock- 
holders. Such a man he had in mind 
and would tell them about. 

Well, the idea was popular. It 
seemed to appeal to everybody. I 
talked to them next, and told them 
what JI could about successful mer- 
chandising experience in _ other 
towns. I described the co-operative 
systems in operation in Albany, in 
Louisville, and one or two more 
Places. And then I told them the 
story of Sanders and how he has 
built up his merchandising enter- 
rrise in Middleboro. Some of them 
were familiar with it, having read 


the stories that have been published 
about him. But I gave them a vivid 
picture of J. P. Sanders as he is, his 
methods, policies and plans. I told 
them that he had been approached as 
to the practicability of his assuming 
direction of the Adamsburg store. I 
pointed out that he was a contractor 
——not a central station man. He was 
their kind of a man, ideal for the 
job. There was a little more general 
talk by the G. M. and a number of 
the guests and we all went home to 
think it over. A second meeting was 
set for the week following, at which 
Sanders was to be invited to be pres- 
ent. 

The second meeting arrived and I 
was there and so was Sanders. He 
and I with the general manager had 
spent the morning in another gen- 
eral inspection of the city. The same 
crowd, with a few new faces got to- 
gether in the same room, but we 
hadn’t been through eating many 
minutes before the trouble started. 
There were a number of men present 
who had their offices in their hats, 
the “screwdriver electricians” that 
eke out a too bare existence in every 
tewn. They raised the point at once. 
“If the shop was opened,” they 
avrked, “a lot of inquiries for wiring 
jobs and repair work would be re- 
ceived there. Who would get them? 
The manager would have a few 
favorites who would get the plums. 
The other fellow wouldn’t get a fair 
show. The small man would lose 
what little business he already had.” 
They were against it. 

There were perfectly safe and 
proper ways to handle this, the G. M. 
explained, just as central stations 
handle it now. A method could be 
adopted that was fair and agreeable 
to all. 

Then the question of capital came 
up. Some of these men had no 
money to invest in stock in this en- 
terprise, “I’ve got no loose coin that 
I don’t need in my business as it is.” 
One said, “I can’t afford to tie up 
any cash and maybe lose it if the 
game don’t work.” Again the G. M. 
had the answer. He offered to 
finance any member of the local 
family who did not feel able to buy 
stock in the new store for cash. The 
lighting company would be glad to 
put up the money for them and let 
them pay it back in small monthly 
payments. This would give them 
representation and the opportunity 
to profit from the store’s success. 
Apparently this obstacle was smooth-- 
ed away and the meeting went on. 
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The G. M. talked a bit about the 
trade situation in Adamsburg, how 
this merchandising business had 
grown, how greatly its development 
could be accelerated by a little real 
active enterprise. He outlined his 
company’s very liberal policies, and 
assured them that their disposition 
was to continue in the retail ap- 
pliance business only until they felt 
that the market was being ade- 
quately served by the local dealers. 
In the meantime, they would go on 
selling at list or over and once the 
co-operative store got on its feet, 
‘they -would discontinue appliance 
selling’ entirely, merely exhibiting 
them in their display room, and re- 
‘ferring all inquiries direct to the 
shop. 

I called their attention to the bene- 
fit that would surely follow the as- 
sociation of the local electrical fra- 
ternity in this cioser co-operation in 
@ common interest, illustrating it 
with some examples from experience 
in other cities. I tried to make them 
see the stimulus that this kind of a 
friendly competition in the interest 
of their store would bring them. 


SANDERS OUTLINES HIS PLANS 
FOR A LIVE STORE 


Sanders followed, and gave them 
a report on the loeal situation as he 
had seen and enalyzed it. He told 
them how the town looked to him 
from the standpoint of a merchant, 
what kind of business he saw in 
prospect and what kind of success 
he saw within reasonable reach. He 
outlined the kind of a store he would 
recommend, its policies, its equip- 
ment, its stock, its personnel, its cost 
and power for profit. He sketched 
the course of such a store through 
the first two or three years, what 
it should do, how it should plan to 
grow, what it could expect to meet 
in the way of fortune and adversity. 

Then the G. M. called on him to 
make his proposition for undertak- 
ing the operation of the store and 
Sanders came right back. “T’ll take 
it on,” he said, “if I can buy 10 per 
cent of the stock, and have your 
lighting company finance it for me. 
I need my money down in Middle- 
boro. I will also require a salary, 
which can be arranged with your 
executive committee. I will find and 
install a local manager in the shop 
under my orders, and will ultimately 
spend one day a week in Adamsburg. 
At the beginning I will give it as 
much as necessary up to half my 
' time. I will make it as big a success 


as my store is in Middleboro. I sce 
the opportunity right here ard I am 
eager to get into it.” 

Sanders sat down and the meeting 
was thrown open for general discus- 
sion, and almost everybody talked. 
Half a dozen were ready to go to it. 
The rest hung on the several petty 
points revolving round the matter 
of who would get the inquiries, and 
why should the small man be helped 
to finance his stock purchase while 
the other fellow put up cash. Also 
these few dissenters were purchas- 
ing their supplies from day to day 
from the local jobbers present. This 
made the jobbers’ feet grow cold. 
They hesitated. Things were slip- 
ping. 


NOTHING DAUNTS THE GENERAL 
MANAGER AND SANDERS 


The G. M. did a wise thing. He 
announced that he and I and Sanders 
would withdraw to leave them free 
to carry on the meeting without the 
slightest embarrassment.- He sug- 
gested that they elect a chairman 
from their number, discuss the mat- 
ter pro and con without reserve, de- 
cide to do whatever seemed best to 
them as business men, and then ap- 
point a committee to confer with 
him in a few days, and advise him 
what the electrical men of Adams- 
burg had decided to do. “But one 
thing, gentlemen, I will tell you quite 
frankly,” he said, in closing, “I am 
so well convinced that the organiza- 
tion of a complete, up-to-the-minute 
electric store in Adamsburg offers 
such promise of good profit and 
great benefit to the community, that 
if you decide to turn this proposition 
down, I intend, if possible, to enter 
into an arrangement with Mr. Sand- 





Labor and Material Plus 
50 per Cent 


If your “overhead” runs 23 per cent of 
your year’s gross business (which 
seems to be about what it COSTS 
most contractors just “to do busi 
ness’’), 

And if you want to make ten per cent 
profit— 

To find your selling price— 


You have GOT TO add 50 per cent to 
your costs for labor and material. 
In other words, selling price equals cost 

of labor and material plus 50 per cent. 


ers, for the establishing of this store 
anyway, under his direction, and as 
an independent erterprise which Mr. 
Sanders will control.” 

We left them and went downstairs 
to the grillroom and sat down at a 
little table and ordered something in 
the spirit of precaution against the 
coming of July first. We had been 
talking and were very dry. “Eeny- 
meeny-miny-mo,” said Sanders, 
“Now you see it and now you don’t. 
One thing you do see, however, and 
that is the reason why the central 
station keeps on selling appliances in 
many cities.” 

The G. M. sighed. “There is the 
difficulty,” he said. “Every one of 
these men upstairs, I believe, is con- 
fident that there is money to be made 
in selling appliarices. They are sure 
that the business is going te grow 
greatly in the next few years. And 
yet, unless I guess wrong, they are 
going to let this opportunity die be- 
cause they can’t stop worrying for 
fear somebody else is going to get 
some inquiry for wiring that might 
have come to them. But I am satis- 
fied that the idea of the store is 
sound business and would lead to 
very satisfying profits.” 

“Well, what’s your guess, E. W.?” 
said Sanders. 

“My guess, J. P., is this,” I re- 
plied, “I don’t think there’s going to 
be a real co-operative shop in Adams- 
burg—not this year. But I do ex- 
pect to see J. P. Sanders of Middle- 
boro the man behind a new electric 
shop in this city pretty soon, in part- 
nership with the Adamsburg Light 
& Power. That is, unless you and 
the G. M. are pceorer business men 
and weaker sports than I opine.” 

“Well, maybe so,” said Sanders, 
“maybe so. It does sound awfully 
good to me.” 

About a week later there came a 
letter from J. P. It read: “They 
turned us down and they’ll be sorry, 
I’m afraid, because I have decided 
to go to it in co-operation with the 
Adamsburg L. & P. and we’re going 
to make a big thing of it. All the 
electrical men in Adamsburg could 
have shared in this success as well as 
not, if they had cnly been able to for- 
get that they were contractors and 
dealers and remember that they were 
business men. Of course, they will 
benefit to a degree, because we are 
going to build up a big market for 
electrical stuff, and they will share 
in it. But they won’t perform in the 
big tent, and that’s where the real 
money is paid in.” 
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Keep on Brightening Up 


























Were you a soldier in France? 
If you were, you know better than 
anyone can tell you what darkness 
means. If you were not a soldier 
or sailor overseas, just close your 
eyes and think a minute. Imagine 
the black nights at sea. Imagine 
the darkened cities in the war zone 
of France. Imagine the darkness 
of the front line trenches, of No- 
Man’s Land, of the enemy’s lines— 
and the thousand waiting deaths 
in the fighting by night. 

That’s a bit of what darkness 
has meant to the boys overseas. 
When they left America they left 
light behind! Left light behind! 

They are on their way home now 
—thousands of them. And they 
will be coming home for many 
months. Home means light and 
cheer to them. 
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for the Boys Coming Home 


























Cheer Up 


That’s it—light and cheer! Only 
two little words, but they blaze 
with big significance. Never before 
did America possess so great a rea- 
son for honoring her returning 
heroes and so great an opportunity 
for doing it. Perhaps never again 
will America possess this joyful 
task of welcoming home millions of 
her sons. 

So then, from the New York har- 
bor to San Francisco bay switch on 
in a blaze of brightness all the 
night magic of electricity and the 
American flag. Homes, stores, 
public buildings, streets, cities—a 
continent of light and _ cheer, 
twinkling, sparking, blazing with 
warm and smiling welcome to the 
boys, our boys, who come home 
from “over there”! Light up! 
Cheer up. 
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Some Reasons 


Why They Failed 


It’s Easy to-Blame the War for the Large Number of Failures Among Electrical Contractors in 1918, 
but the War Was Not So Much the Cause as Certain Other Things Which 
Are Here Held Up for Your Inspection 


By FRED B. RAYMOND 





RECENT investigation 
A by ELECTRICAL MERCH- 
ANDISING revealed the 
fact that more than 40 per 
cent of the electrical dealers 
and contractors listed as do- 
ing business in New York 
City’ were forced to the wall 
in 1917 and 1918. 

Over in France, folk have 
been attributing all their 
troubles during the past four 
years to the war. If a French- 
man caught the “flu” or the 
cooties, if his house burned 
down or his business blew up, 
he shrugged his shoulders and 
said, “C’est la guerre—lt’s 
the war.” And a good many 
of our own people, electrical 
contractors especially, who 
have gone broke within the 
past two years have said the 
same thing—they have blamed 
their misfortune on the war. 

But is this excuse true? 











ness with less cash and credit 
than is wise; on the other 
hand, many men have gone 
into business on what sport- 
ing men call “a shoestring” 
and have ended up with a 
rating that reads AAl1. 

What’s the answer? 

Simply this: if you have 
small capital, turn on that 
capital and do not run your 
business as though you had 
a seven-figure balance in the 
bank to fall back upon. Deal 
only with men who are able 
and willing to pay on the nail 
for the merchandise they buy 
or for the jobs you perform 
for them. Stipulate your 
terms of payment in advance 
and collect in cold blood in 
accordance with those terms. 
Know this: the man with 
cash to pay his bills never 
quarrels with one who asks 
for money honestly due. 








Are these failures honest in 
claiming, and are we safe in 
conceding, that the war and 
not their own weaknesses 
forced them to shut up shop? 
For we must realize that this 
is a matter that touches our 
own interest in a vital way. 


be the sheriff. 
capital letter. 


When you die, somebody hangs a crepe on the door. When 
you fail in business, somebody hangs a sign like this one 
in your window. That somebody may be you or it may 
In either case it’s Failure spelled with a 
The descent into failure is easy, to para- 
phrase an old Roman’s famous remark, and the road up 
to success may be hard, but it can be travelled to the 
goal, if a business man will see, hear, think and then act— 
in harmony with the proved principles of merchandising. 


A certain contractor in 
Cleveland started with a 
capital of exactly $200, and 
with no shop, equipment or 
material. He ran along for a 
while until opportunity came 
to bid upon a big job. 





If we are far-sighted busi- 

ness men we must understand not 
only how other men succeed, but 
we must know why they fail. We 
must understand not only how to 
make our businesses go ahead at top 
speed, but we must know what rocks 
and shoals to steer away from to 
avoid a wreck. 

In regard to New York’s 40 per 
cent of electrical failures we are 
safe in assuming that the war was 
not the sole cause of their misfortune 
—if it had been, the failures would 
have numbered 100 per cent and 


there would be no electrical contrac- 
tors left, because we all had the same 
hard conditions to face. What, then, 
was the true cause? I believe we 
can find the answer to that question 
in the following typical cases. I be- 
lieve that in these cases are to be 
found the simple, practical success 
lessons taught by failure. 

The credit agencies attribute, in 
their reports of business failures, 
“lack of capital” as a prime reason 
for commercial decease. Undoubted- 
ly plenty of men embark upon busi- 


“But,” said a friend, “how 
can you go after a $20,000 job 
when you have so little capital?” 

“That’s easy,” replied this contrac- 
tor. “I simply divide the. job into 
sections, finish it by sections and get 
paid by sections. A $20,000 job to 
me is nothing more nor less than 
twenty separate jobs of $1,000 each. 
I finish one part, get my money and 
then tackle the next part. And I 
never yet had trouble collecting 
money that was due—I make it a 
point to deal with people who are 
willing to pay what they owe me - 
as and when promised.” 
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Which answers the lack-of-capital 
excuse. The man who has little 
money must not attempt to compete 
in credit terms with the man who 
has plenty. He must make it the 
prime condition of his business to 
find customers who will pay promptly, 
and he must make the terms of pay- 
ment a condition of the job. Say 
to a customer, “This job will cost you 
$200 cash, due when the inspector 
signs the certificate,’ and you will 
find—nine times in ten—that the 
money is waiting for you when the 
underwriter’s O.K. is secured. 

Lack of capital is not often a true 
excuse for failure. It generally is 
a “camouflage” term which conceals 
the real reason—which is lack of 
strictness in making and enforcing 
terms of payment. 


WAITING FOR THE Cow TO BACK UP 


A story is told about an electrical 
contractor who became discouraged 
at the way business was going and 
moved to a farm. When it came 
milking time, he went out to the 
pasture with a pail and sat down on 
a rock. A passing neighbor asked 
him what he was doing there, and he 
replied that he was waiting for the 
cow to back up and be milked. 

Too many contractors are in that 
chap’s class. They hang out a sign 
and then sit down to wait for busi- 
ness to come to them. 

It won’t come—not the kind of bus- 
iness a successful man wants. 

Business that is worth having is 
worth going after. The customer 
that comes to you is frequently a 
trimmer—some chap with a big or- 
der and a bad bank balance who is 
“shopping around” for the lowest 
price and the laxest terms. If you 
steal the material you use and forget 
to charge any labor or overhead, you 
may make money on this fellow’s 
business, but I doubt it. As a gen- 
eral thing you lose money on the job 
——and get beat out of the rest. 

Salesmanship consists in going 
after business and selling jobs-plus- 
profit. Anybody can give away his 
goods. Anybody can trim prices and 
skimp jobs. Anybody can be a “cheap 
skate.” But it takes red blood and 
reliability and know-how to go out 
and grab orders that have a better- 
than-fair margin between cost and 
contract price. 

I am not going to tell you how to 
sell your service—there are 300 or 
400 books already published on the 
subject of salesmanship—but I say 
most solemnly that you never yet saw 


a successful electrical contractor who 
was so fortunate that he could sit in 
his shop and “wait for the cow to 
hack up and be milked.” Also, I 
assure you that a lot of contractors 
who have tried it have been visited 
by the sheriff instead of by customers 
with orders. 


THE DEFUNCT FIRM OF 
JUNK & SCRAP 


Receivers appointed by the courts 
to wind up the businesses of busted 
electrical contractors will be able to 
tell you about the defunct firm of 
Junk & Scrap. This famous firm 
had among its assets a large item 
entitled ‘merchandise on hand.” They 
placed a high value upon this mer- 
chandise. But the receiver found 
that it consisted of certain fixtures 
which presumably had been removed 
from Noah’s Ark, motors which ante- 
dated the dodo bird, heating appli- 
ances of prehistoric pattern, and 
conduit made by the original con 
man. As antiques the stuff might 
kave brought fair prices, but as elec- 
trical merchandise it was both a joke 
and a crime. Anything above an 
eighth of an ampere would have set 
fire to the insulation. 

When the receiver pointed out that 
this time-honored miscellany was not 
worth the cartage to get it to the 
nearest dump, Messrs. Junk & Scrap 
explained that they had paid hard 
money for it in a bygone day and 
that it therefore was good merchan- 
dise. 

Now, it seems like joking at a 
funeral to suggest that perhaps about 
fifteen out of every twenty electrical 
dealers and contractors are in this 
class, yet the statement is true. Go 
out into your own stockroom or shop. 
Gaze upon, weep over, the antedilu- 
vian agglomeration you find there— 
Mr. Edison’s original dynamo, Knobb 
& Tube’s original experiments in por- 
celain, motors too ancient to mote 
and fixtures too old to fix. You have 
an idea that this bewiskered rubbish 
has some value. It has—as junk. 

The only excuse a business man has 
for buying anything is to sell it at 
a profit. If you can’t sell the mer- 
chandise you buy at a profit, sell it 
at cost, get your money back and 
buy something else. If you can’t sell 
it at cost, give it away or throw it 
away, pocket the loss, learn the lesson 
which that loss cost, and start over 
again. But don’t, above all things, 
keep the old stuff on your books to 
fool yourself and :your bank into 
thinking that it is merchandise. 


A point which most electrical con- 
tractors miss is this: Time is an 
element in making money out of mer- 
chandise. For example, if you invest 
a dollar in an article and sell it at the 
end of twelve months for $1.25 you 
have made 25 per cent gross an that 
dollar in one year. If you invest a 
dollar in another item which you sell 
at $1.10 in thirty days, and buy and 
sell again regularly each month, you 
make 120 per cent gross on the same 
dollar within one year. 

So when a salesman talks to you 
about margin of profit, you ask him 
about the rate of turnover. And 
when he talks about rapid turnover, 
you ask about percentage of profit. 
The wise merchant is the one who 
gets both lively turnover and large 
profits. And this applies as well to 
your stock of construction material 
as to counter merchandise. 


THE SAD TALE OF Mr. BUNK © 


There used to be an electrical con- 
tractor in my town, but he’s working 
as a plumber’s assistant now. His 
trouble was that he looked upon the 
electrical business as a sort of bunco 
game—a scheme to catch suckers. It 
worked until one of his men quit him 
to go into business for himself. After 
that the workman got the work and 
Bunk got a dispossess notice. 

When a customer called Bunk out 
on a job—to tighten up a loose wall 
bracket, for example—he would draw 
a long face, tell a lot of lies about 
the dangers of getting shocked to 
death by defective electric equipment, 
scare the customer into ordering an 
entire new fixture, and then charge 
five prices for his work. In one.such 
case as this he wanted $8.75 for 
changing over a fixture that required 
only a quarter turn of a screwdriver. 
On another occasion he wanted 
$142.50 for an entire new pump out- 
fit, whereas the householder spent 
less than $2 to put the old pump in 
such shape that it ran perfectly for 
two years—and it’s running yet, 
Stories of this sort got around, but 
Bunk didn’t care. He had the busi- 
ness cinched—until one of his men 
started competition. 

Because the public knows almost 
nothing about electrical matters is 
the best reason in the world why they 
should be treated more than fairly. 
The electrical contractor is like a 
doctor—folk come to him for expert 
advice, specialized knowledge. He 
can bunco them—in which case his 
business life is sure to be short—or 
he can serve them conscientiously and 
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build up good-will. Personally I think 
this type of electrical contractor is 
rapidly becoming extinct. He is gen- 
erally the first to fail in times of 
stress such as we have had during 
the past two years. 

A man learns success through fail- 
ure. There is one point worthy of 
emphasis, however :—Wise men learn 
through the failures of others. Lack 
of capital causes failure; therefore, 
earn to keep your capital working at 
aome—don’t lend it without interest 


to your customers. Lack of intelligent 
salesmanship (which means also, ad- 
vertising) causes failure; therefore 
learn to sell at the best net profit. 
Dead stock causes failure; therefore 
learn to buy shrewdly and keep your 
stock turning. La¢k of honesty 
causes failure; therefore learn that 
honesty is not alone a matter of 
money but that it extends to every 
detail of every transaction. 

A man does not have to be shut 
up by the sheriff in order to fail. 


Some of the most glaring failures in 
business are making money. But 
they’re failures, nevertheless, because 
they are not living up to their op- 
portunities, are not serving their 
trade’ as well as they ought, are not 
making as much money as they ought, 
are not expanding as they ought. 
Study these “going” failures as well 
as the defunct failures, and strength- 
en yourself where you see that they 
are weak. That is the way to cash 
in on failure. 





Profits in a Fourth Floor Store 


How a Salesman Out of a Job 
Built Up for Himself a $25,000 
Business in Eight Months by 
Off-Setting an Office Building 
Location with Specialization 
and Aggressive Salesmanship 


By J. G. GEORGE 


HEN the Erner Electric 

WV Company, jobbers in Cleve- 

land, Ohio, went out of the 
retail business, Guy A. Burges, sales- 
man in the household appliance de- 
partment, found himself without a 
job. At his own request he had been 
transferred from the supply depart- 
ment because he believed in the fu- 
ture possibilities of the washing ma- 
chine, the ironer and the vacuum 
cleaner. But suddenly finding him- 
self out of work didn’t worry him. 
To him it meant a new opportunity— 
a bigger job. He was now his own 
boss. With the courage of his con- 
victions he changed his name to the 
Electrical Necessities Company, 402 
American Trust Building. 

. Mark well that number—402—for 
it means just what it says. This 
man, Mr. Burges, actually had the 
nerve to embark in a retail electrical 
merchandising venture in a location 
on the fourth floor of an office build- 
ing! And he has made a go of it! 

He called himself the Electrical 

Necessities Company because he 
chose to sell only those appliances 
that are admittedly household labor- 
savers—therefore necessities. These 
included washing, ironing and sew- 














Convinced that electrical appliances are a household necessity even more now than 
they were before the war, because of the increasing shortage of domestic labor, Mr. 
Burges put all his modest savings behind his conviction and his growing sales indi- 
cate that appliances are necessities and that the public will buy even if it has to travel 


four flights up. 





ing machines, and vacuum cleaners. 
In making his decision to stick to 
only these four devices, Mr. Burges 
knew he must stand or fall on his 
ability at specialty sales. He real- 
ized, however, that much depended 
on the selection of a good firm name. 
So an attempt was made to choose a 
name that would indicate the true 
character of his goods. The name 
Electrical Necessities Company has 
worked out very well, indeed. It hap- 
pens occasionally, however, that some 


citizen of foreign extraction ex- 
periences a considerable vocal strug- 
gle before he can articulate the “Ne- 
cessities” part of it, but when Mr. 
Burges explains that these things 
are necessities, not luxuries, the cus- 
tomer never forgets. 

Aside from this name Mr. Burges 
had few other assets when he started. 
His real asset is his knowledge of 
electrical merchandise. He knows 
specialty sales, and he knows a cer- 
tain group of the buying public that 
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formerly traded with him in his old 
location. This trade he naturally has 
cultivated. He used it for a founda- 
tion upon which to build a list. This 
list was another of his assets. Of 
course, some advantage also came to 
him from the fact that the Erner 
company was no longer in the retail 
business because people who came to 
Erner’s to inquire about goods were 
referred to the established electrical 
retailers. This advantage was slight 
because the Electrical Necessities 
Company was in no way favored by 
the Erner company. All dealers were 
accorded equal treatment. Aside from 
these assets there was very little for 
Mr. Burges to write opposite his lia- 
bilities, except his belief that elec- 
trical retailing can be made to pay. 
With that to start on he “went to 
rh ad 

He rented three rooms. One is a 
reception and display room; one is a 
stenographic and business office; and 


one is a repair shop. The whole space © 


only measures about 14 ft. by 35 ft. 
Then he bought a few rugs -and 
wicker chairs and arranged—largely 
on the basis of reputation—for a line 
of credit with a jobber. 


BUILDING UP A SALES FORCE 


Next he hired some men. These 
men were canvassers. They didn’t 
know much about electrical goods 
when they started, but they did know 
how to go out and ring doorbells. 
They were hired on a straight com- 
mission basis, paying 12% per cent 
on all goods except washing ma- 
chines, on which they received $16 
each for cash sales and $15 each for 
time-payment sales. , 

The plan of education for the new 
men was simple. They were sent 
out in company with an experienced 
man until they felt able to “go it 
alone.” It usually required three 
days for this part of the program. 
Then to help the novice get off on 
the right foot, it was usual practice 
to slip him a couple of “ripe” pros- 
pects to close. This gave him self- 
confidence and earned him enough 
commission to pay living expenses. 

But despite the best planning, la- 
bor turnover among canvassers was 
high. For this reason it was neces- 
sary to run a “help-wanted” adver- 
tisement in the newspapers for sev- 
eral Sundays. On Monday it was 
usually possible to hire two or three 
of the applicants. About one out of 
twelve thus selected finally made good 
and became a producer. As might be 
expected, there have been some sur- 
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This is the floor plan of the fourth-floor 
electric shop of the Electrical Necessities 


Company, Cleveland. In a space 14 ft. x 
35 ft. the proprietor built up a $25,000 
business in eight months. 





prises in the development of men for 
this class of work. The best man 
was formerly a tea salesman. Some 
of the much-touted public utility ap- 
pliance salesmen fell down miserably. 
Rut with labor conditions as bad as 
they have been, Mr. Burges could 
not be too particular. He had to 
take a chance. As conditions have 
varied and changed, the force has 
increased and decreased in size from 
eight men to two men. The main 
fact is that in some manner a force 
was constantly kept at work. 

Next to his downright persistence 
and “pep” the thing that has been 
of next importance in Mr. Burges’ 
success is his careful method of pric- 
ing goods. In cash transactions all 
goods are sold at list. On time pay- 


rents, washing machines are $8 
down and $11 a month, adding $15 
or 12 per cent to list to cover the 
eorrying charge. Actually 12 per 
ecat is what the firm finds it costs 
to carry goods on time payments. A 
42-in. ironer that sells for $143 cash 
or $1°5 on terms will be put out at 
$25 down and $13 a month. A type 
of sewing machine that sells for 
$39.75 cash or $44 on payments will 
be marked $4 down and $3 a month. 

All these devices are subject to a 
carrying charge. This is not true 
of the vacuum cleaners, however. 
Since department stores in Cleveland 
offer these on time payments and add 
no carrying charge, it is felt neces- 
sary to meet this competition. Con- 
sequently suction sweepers (“Spe- 
cials’”’) sell for $10 down and $5 a 
month, or the “Baby” may be bought 
at $5 down and $5 a month. As 
the result of some experience with 
time payments Mr. Burges has 
learned that collections are much 
casier on items where the bigger 
monthly payments are involved. At 
present all time-payment accounts 
are handled through a finance com- 
pany. This makes a very satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 


E1cHtT MONTHS’ BUSINESS 
TOTALED $25,000 


The exact figures on initial cap- 
ital invested, total volume of sales, 
net profit, volume of stock carried, 
etc., cannot be given, for Mr. Bur- 
ges, after freely displaying his books, 
asked that some figures be regarded 
as confidential, and so they shall be. 
It will do no harm, however, to say 
that the initial capital outlay came 
out of a modest savings account. 
Also, the total volume of business 
done in the first eight months of the 
firm’s history was about $25,000. On 
these sales the net profit was consid- 
ered ample. The total investment in 
stock varied at different times from 
$1,800 to $3,500, depending upon the 
amount of goods out on trial. On the 
whole that is the record of this one- 
man company. In normal times with 
better sales labor available, it might 
have been a better record, but as it 
stands it is good. It is good enough 
at least to have convinced Mr. Bur- 
ges of two facts. The first is that 
if jobbers give retailers a merchan- 
dising opportunity, there will be 
enough live ones among them to 
grasp it. The second is that retail- 
ing of electrical labor-saving ap- 
pliances can be made to pay, even on 
the fourth floor of an office building. 
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What’s in a Price? 


HAT’S in a price? Price alone can establish dis- 

trust, confidence, or real appreciation. Attempt 
to sell perfectly good ten-dollar bills on the corner of 
any busy city street for $2 each and if you don’t get 
arrested you will succeed in arousing a great deal of 
distrust. Very few of the passers-by will believe that 
you are offering a bargain. They will be sure that the 
bill are not genuine. Those few purchasers you do sell 
to will immediately try to pass them on to some one 
else or rush to the nearest bank to ascertain their genu- 
ineness. , 

Sell a package of branded breakfast food at the ad- 
vertised price and you establish confidence. Sell an old 
postage stamp for $1,000 and you establish real appre- 
ciation. 

The right selling price will assist in sales while the 
wrong one may obstruct sales. A price which is too 
low is much more dangerous than one which is too high. 
Sometimes a change of a few cents either way will 
greatly increase sales. At other times it may mean a 
few dollars. Study the automobile advertisements. 
Very few are now being priced in even hundreds of 
dollars. A car will sell for $495 instead of $500. People 
might hesitate to pay $500 for a car who will think 
nothing of paying $495. Again a car is priced $990 and 
people buy it who would believe that they could not af- 
ford to pay $1,000. Merchandising research has proved 
beyond the question of a doubt that there is one price 
for each article that will result in the greatest possible 
sale of that article. 


SY 





Keeping Unsalable Stock at the Minimum 


NVENTORY in a certain electric shop showed an un- 

duly large amount of stock on hand listed as de- 
preciated or unsalable. Investigation proved that most 
of this could have been avoided by the expenditure of a 
little energy and planning. The condition was traced 
to these causes: Robbing appliances of parts and ele- 
ments to satisfy repair customers who were in a hurry, 
and then letting the thing slide and not having the origi- 
nal appliances put into good shape; taking goods out of 
stock to loan to customers who were having appliances 
repaired and putting them back without being put in 
first-class, salable condition; accepting return of de- 
fective material, replacing it with fresh stock, and ne- 


glecting to send returned material to manufacturer for 
credit or repair; sending appliances displayed in show- 
room or windows to stockroom without proper instruc- 
tions as to refinishing and return to stock. 

While every store manager knows these things are ab- 
solutely wrong, they still occur, either through the lack 
of energy on the part of the person in charge or through 
the carelessness of employees. In any event, it takes 
only a very little such carelessness to eat a big hole in 
the net profits of a large gross volume of business. And 
it takes only a little supervision and jacking up to make 
sure that the stock is kept up to the mark. 


A Customer Kept 
Is a Customer Gained 


T WILL PAY to study what pleases people and to 

watch carefully for evidence of displeasure and dis- 
satisfaction, removing these, however, trivial, if pos- 
sible. Piling up reasons for satisfaction is evidence of 
good business judgment. 

Every new customer costs something. It makes no 
difference whether he is secured by personal solicitation, 
by advertising, or by simply waiting for him to come in, 
the cost is there just the same. It is like hiring and 
firing mechanics. Every change means a loss. Cus- 
tomers who drop away through dissatisfaction have a 
habit of telling their troubles. A customer kept is a 
customer gained. 


Points to Watch in 
Retailing Portable Lamps — 


T IS VERY EASY to be deceived in the actual cost- 

of-doing-busjness and to set a retail price on port- 
able lamps which may either be unduly high or too 
small to allow of adequate profit. 

Here are some items which may easily be lost in the 
shuffle entirely or merely minimized when it comes to 
setting the retail price of lamps. If you sell standards 
with the lamps included, be sure to include the cost of 
the lamps in your selling price. If you show holders on 
small silk shades and candlesticks, be sure to include 
the price of these. If you are charged packing, do not 
forget to make allowance for it when you set your price. 
Freight and express and transportation to and from 
warehouse should be figured to a cost per unit and an 
adequate allowance made to cover when figuring the re- 
tail price. Unavoidable breakage should also be kept 
in mind, so that out of entire lot of lamps the profit 
should be large enough to cover any reasonable loss oc- 
casioned by breakage. This, of course, holds true only 
when the breakage cannot reasonably be borne by the 
transportation company or the manufacturer. 

Depreciation on silk shades—and in a smaller meas- 
ure on parchment shades—can oftentimes be figured so 
that the retail prices of those lines will include those 
items, thus relieving the depreciation account of a pos- 
sible debit. The cleaning and polishing of metal and 
wooden ware is another item to keep in mind, when this 
is not part of the regular overhead. As a matter of 
fact, few of the items mentioned are included in the 
regular cost-of-doing-business percentage, and nearly 
always represent extra effort or investment, so it is wise 
to give them consideration when settling on the retail 
prices of your lamp line. 
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Checking Up Cash Results of 
Electrical Store Advertising 


Dropping into “The Electrical 
Store” in Syracuse, N. Y., is getting 
to be more and more a habit with 
home owners in that city. Window 
displays are given careful attention, 
local newspaper advertising is used 
and cards are posted in all the street 
cars. No one of these lines of pub- 
licity alone could have effected the 
steady business stimulation, but the 
work has been done by planning all of 
the branches with reference to a care- 
fully worked out selling schedule and 
synchronizing the messages of ads, 
displays and car cards. 

The newspaper ads are changed 
twice weekly. The same space is used 
each time, in preferred location, and 
the store always incloses its an- 
nouncements in its original border. 
The three daily newspapers are used, 
and on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day they carry the copy for the first 
half of the week in succession. Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday the new 
ad runs in each of the same papers in 
turn, so that the store’s message is 
placed before every newspaper reader 
in the city twice each week. 

The car cards are changed each 
month and to reduce expense two 
month’s ads are printed on each card 
—one on each side. The message 
for each month is planned to take 
advantage of the national magazine 
advertising being done by the manu- 
facturers. 

The window display is kept in step 
with its other publicity partners and 
no display is allowed to remain un- 
changed for more than ten days. The 
window displays, together with the 
car and newspaper advertising, are 
scheduled weeks ahead. 

An advertising check-up book is 
kept to answer that basic test ques- 
tion for any ad: “Does it sell the 
goods?” In this book there is a list 
of all goods in stock. On the line 
with each article are spaces for the 
days of the month. In these spaces 
total daily sales of vacuum cleaners, 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 





SUFFRAGETTES 


Both “Pros” and ‘“‘Antis"’ 
are agreed on at 
least one 

point 







THERE IS 
NO CLEANER 
LIKE THE 


APEX 


THE ELECTRICAL STORE 
CONDUITMILLER COMPANY 


440 SOUTH WARREN ST., SYRACUSE, NY. 
“BUY ELECTRICAL THINGS AT THE ELECTRICAL STORE" 











“The Electrical Store’s’” newspaper ads 
are always inclosed in the same border 
and always deal with a single appliance 





lamps and percolators are entered. 
Only one appliance is advertised at 
a time and the dates when irons are 
featured in the newspaper copy are 
marked down in the check-up book 
opposite “irons.” Thus it is possible 


to see at a glance the effect upon the 
sales of any article which has been 
brought about by the publicity work, 
and when one article has been ad- 
vertised several times it is easy to 
see which ad was most effective in 
terms of dollars and cents. This 
check-up book, in connection with the 
ad scrap book, affords a valuable text 
on the preparation of publicity mat- 
ter for this particular store, and 
judging from the healthy rate of in- 
crease in its business, the manage- 
ment is making the best use of it. 





“Selling Points,” Not 
“Selling Arguments” 


Did you ever get into an argument 
with a clerk in a store where you had 
gone to buy something? And if you 
did, didn’t you come away without 
buying, or if the argument came 
after the purchase, with a feeling 
that it would be a long time before 
you would go back there again? Did 
you ever convince anybody by means 
of argument, or bring them to admit 
that your view of the political situa- 
tion is correct? Were you ever your- 
self convinced by argument that you 
were wrong? Does argument ever 





Do the Children Talk Abovt Your Store? 

















How many electrical dealers ever think of interesting the children in their stores? Per- 


haps very few. And yet it is possible and in the end profitable too. Just think what 

these two children are going to do. When they reach home they are going to talk again 

and again, perhaps for days, about the wonderful electrical toys they saw in the 

store window. And sooner or later father or mother are going to stop at that window 

too. If little brother or little sister happens to be along, well—somebody with a pocket- 
book is going inside the store. Then it’s up to you. 
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leave you in a better frame of mind 
than it finds you? Did you ever make 
a friend through arguing? 

There are many questions that 
might be asked about argument and 
none of them would bring an answer 


Let Them Run Appliances 
by Wireless Control 


glass and a card just above it sug- 
gested: “Run the electric appliances 
by means of wireless control. Push 
the Button.” By doing this the lamp 
would flash, the sewing machine 
motor run, the fans start to whiz, 





that would lead you to believe that 
arguing should form any part of 
salesmanship. 

We talk about “selling arguments,” 


and blue sparks would be emitted 
from the wireless. Blue and white 
cards gave the name and price of 
each appliance and motor. 


but we mean only “selling points.” 
We don’t mean arguing with cus- 
tomers. To argue with a man almost 
always results in his sticking the 
more closely by his first convictions. 
When you try to tell a prospective 
customer that the motor in some 
motor-driven household utility is the 
best motor going, and that customer 
insists that the motor in some cor- 
responding article in his stock is 
better, argument will never convince 
him you are right. 

Don’t argue about it. Demonstrate. 
Instead of stating your points of 
superiority, prove them. Show the 
man and he may admit it. Argue it 
and he will never admit it. 








“Every One a Bulls-eye”— 
A Window Display Idea 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 








A catchy window display can be 
made along the following lines. Take 
a piece of wall board about 4 ft. 
square and on it make a target with 
the outer ring about 3 ft. in diame- 
ter. Make the rings 13 in. wide and 
alternating red and black, with a’ 
plain black bulls-eye. In coloring 
start with the bulls-eye, as otherwise, 
unless you count up, the red might 
come for the center. 

Put this target in the back of the 
window in the center. Cover the win- 
dow floor with white paper and on 
various pedestals at varying heights 
place such electrical articles as you 
want to feature, perhaps the differ- 
ent articles comprising a manufac- 
turer’s line of household utilities, 
such as a toaster, a flatiron, a broiler, 
etc. 


Motion in a show window always attracts 


attention. The push button controlling the 

wireless and the electric fans blowing the 

flags drew many people to this window in 
Los Angeles. 





By allowing the public to operate 
many electrical devices for them- 
selves the Southern California Elec- 
tric Company, Los Angeles, aroused 
widespread interest in its electrical 
line. In the background of one of 
its show windows were hung two 
large flags, and in front of them a 
number of electric fans were placed. 
Set in standards were several smaller 
flags kept in motion by the fans, and 
down in front were small desk fans. 
Over the card in the background was 
an electric bulb with blue shade. 

In the center of the window on a 
mound of blue velvet was a wireless 
outfit. A button was attached to 
the outside surface of the window 








When Does 23 Plus 10 
Equal 50? 

Answer: When 23 per cent is your 
“overhead,” and 10 per cent is the profit 
you want. For then you have to add to 
your costs for labor and material not 
“23 and 10,” but “35 and 15”—and “35 
and 15” figures out in simplest form as 
plain “50.” So, we repeat, to cover 23 
per cent overhead. and 10 per cent profit, 
add 50 per cent to your costs for labor TYING UP THE EXHIBITS 
and material. 


For each one of these articles stick 
an arrow into the target and from 
the end of each arrow draw a cord to 
the corresponding article on display, 
thus tying up each article to an ar- 
row in the target. In order to give 





How a “ Want-Ad” Helped to Sell Washing Machines 


WANTED Novel Idea in Publicity 











cae Displays It’s Own Worth 
FAMILY 


“Hello, is this One Thousand; May 
*I speak with Mrs. Thor?” 

“Mrs. Thor is busy just now, but 
if you'll leave your address I'll ask 
that she see you personally No, not 
a bit of trouble; she'll be glad to 
call.”’ ° 

That's the trend of the conversa- 
tion that has fér several days been 
going over the wires that Jead to the 


talenh 


WASHINGS 


Rate 2c per hour. 





Call either Phone 1000. 
Ask for Mrs. Thor. 











A little want ad that was run 
for three days in a local 
newspaper by the Richland 


Public Service Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, is shown 
above. Read it. Then read 


the newspaper story about 
the ad. J. L. Stone, the new- 
business manager, writes, 
“A great number of people 
*phoned in and through these 
inquiries we lined up a num- 
ber of good prospects.” Think 
about this idea when you 
plan more advertising 


Richland Public Service company. 

Mrs. Thor, you know, ts the lady 
who advertised that she's ready to 
do family washings at 2 cents an 
hour. 

“Two cents an hour?’ thousands 
of Mansfield women exclaimed te 
themselves as they read the an- 
nouncements ie The News “Say, 
that’s wonderful; ro more laundries 
for me. Cheap, my it must be a 
maisprint, but at any rate it’s worth 
looking into.” 

“And I guess they did look inte 
it,” said the young lady who handles 
thd trunk Mme system at the service 





company’s office to James L. Stoue, 


desk at the Office of the. 





new business manager, this morning. 
“At least I get emough ‘phone calls 
about it.” 

The advertisement, which appear- 
ed chiefly in the form of a want ad 
exclusively in The News, was the 
original idea of Mr. Stone, who with 
his associates Yn the new business de- 
partment; have been ftirthering ‘the 
distribution of Thor electric washing 

hi in Ww. Aold 

“I did not have any idea but that 
Mansfield people would readily con- 
nect the name Thor with our com- 
pasy,” he said this morning. “Of 
course many of them did and I have 
heard frequent expressions relative 
to the idea Others, however, were 
so intent upon getting a two-cents- 
per-hour wash woman that they fol- 





lowed instructions to the letter and . 


called us at once” 

Representatives of the new busi- 
ness department followed: up the 
teléphone calls recetved and in many 
cases were successfu] in introducing 
to Mrs. Mansfielder the Mrs. Thor 
who, according to her own statement, 
is anxious to work so cheaply even in 
the face of Old.Man H. C. of L. 








the right point to the proposition, you 
should stick each arrow in the bulls- 
eye, sticking them all in at different™ 
angles. 

At the toy store you can buy lit- 
tle feathered darts that will serve 
as arrows. They are about 4 in. or 
5 in. long and needle pointed and 
feathered. 

A sign you can use to put a punch 
into the display might read, “Every 
One a Bulls-eye.” Then, of course, 
there ought to be on each article 
shown, a card giving its name and 
use and price. The big target in 
the background will attract atten- 
tion and focus the vision of ob- 
servers at the right point. 
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Exit Dish-Washing Drudgery 


_Do you know how much work you 
actually do as you wash dishes three 
times a day—365 days a year?” is 
the question asked Philadelphia 
housewives by Miss Clara Zillessen 
of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany in the company’s monthly 
Bulletin. 

“If you could lump this work into 
a single operation, you would have a 
dish with a surface area of 12 acres 
to scrape, wash, dry and put away. 
It would take you the equivalent of 
forty ten-hour days to do the job!” 

But it isn’t only the magnitude of 
the job and the fact that every meal 
means more dishes to wash that 
housewives object to, Miss Zillessen 
points out. It’s putting their hands 

in hot, greasy water three times a 
day; having to fuss with dish cloths, 
which in their heart of hearts they 
know cannot be germ-free no matter 
how particular they may be; the 








“Tf you could lump a year’s dishwashing 

into a single operation you would have a 

dish with a surface area of 12 acres to 
scrape, wash, dry and put away.’ 





complication of fresh, clean towels 
three times a day—these are some of 
the factors that make dish washing 
a big job. 

From time to time there have ap- 
peared, of course, mechanical dish- 
washing devices of various efficiency 
and design; none of which, however 
good for the purpose designed, can 
approximate the all-round efficiency 
of the newest appliance—the electric 
dish washer. 


How A DISH WASHER WORKS 


This electric dish-washing machine 
is the simplest piece of machinery 
one could imagine. It is nothing 
more than a circular tank, in which 
there is a circular pump direct driven 
by a small motor. The dishes are 
placed in wire racks, and the hot, 
soapy water is swirled in and among 
them by the pump. There is abso- 
lutely no danger of breakage. 

“T have one of these machines in 
my own home,” Miss Zillessen adds. 
“We have been using it now for sev- 
eral months, and we hope we will 
never have to part with it. As with 


many other things, there is a certain 
knack in using it; and we quickly 
discovered that it was a waste of 
time and energy to wash dishes three 
times a day. So, in spite of all tra- 
ditions to the contrary, we wash 
dishes only once a day. 


WASHING DISHES ONCE A DAY 


“Here is the routine: Immediately 
after breakfast, the breakfast dishes 
are scraped and stacked in the ma- 
chine, in which already are the lunch- 
eon and dinner dishes of the day be- 
fore, scraped and stacked. The hot 
water is run in, soap powder added, 
and the current turned on for one 
minute. The glassware and silver in 
the top rack is then dried. By this 
time the dishes, if they have been 
rinsed in sufficiently hot water, are 
practically dry and ready to put 
away. 

“From beginning to end, the opera- 
tion takes us anywhere from twenty 
to thirty minutes. The cost for cur- 
rent is only about 14 cents an hour; 
and it is rare indeed that we use cur- 
rent for more than five minutes. I 
might add that the flat silver is gen- 
erally washed separately after each 
meal; and the cooking utensils— 
mostly of aluminum and glass, are 
washed up whenever possible during 
the cooking. Each family, of course, 
will have its own way of fitting this 
labor-saving device into its individual 
routine. Some people will want to 
use it twice a day, and large families 
will probably employ it after every 
meal.” 





Now Is the Time to Solicit 
Electric Sign Business 


While the restrictions of the Fuel 
Administration worked a necessary 
hardship on the electric sign, the 
commercial departments of central 
stations will find now that nothing 
but their own initiative can put this 
business back on the lines. As all 
restrictions on decorative lighting 
have now been removed, many com- 
panies are attempting to secure the 
return of this profitable class busi- 
ness. 

A particularly effective appeal to 
the present owners of signs, who are 
not using them, is being employed by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company. 
These advertisements have been 
worked up into a campaign wherein 


Central Station Aid Builds 


Business 





House Wiring 
offer for 1919 


T is now possible to have your house wired 
for electric lights promptly and at a rea- 
sonable price. 








A special inducement is offered to those 
who live adjacent to our existing secondary 
lines to wire their homes at once, viz: FREE 
CURRENT to the extent of 10 kilowatt hours 
per month until Jan. Ist, 1920 to those who 
wire their homes before March first. 





This special inducement together with 
the advantage of being able to secure wiring 
at once should be especially attractive to those 
who are still burning kerosene, when it is re- 
alized that electricity is sold by this Company 
today as cheap as it was previous to the war. 

Most everything else has doubled in price 
and few other electric light companies are 
now selling it at as low a price as previous 
to the war. 





Wire now before the industrial boom, when 
it may be difficult to get house wiring done promptly 
and at the present low price. 





For further particulars phone or call at 
OUR OFFICE or the office of WALTER A. 
BLAU, Middletown, the contractor whose co- 
operation we have secured in’ making this 
special offer. 





Central Conn. Power & Light Co. 


Telephone 140 East Hampton, Conn. 











When the contractor whose name appears 
on this circular found his orders falling 
off and his staff increased by the return 
of soldier boys who came back to their old 
jobs, he went to the central station for 
aid. The result was a joint wiring cam- 
paign in which this circular was used. And 
—business is still coming in. 





each piece of copy was run once in 
each of the six big Chicago daily 
newspapers in space three columns 
wide by 125 lines long. The charac- 
ter of the appeal can best be guessed 
from the following lines taken from 
the copy. 


When the boys come home let’s have 
the streets ablaze with cheering light 
and filled with happy crowds to wel- 
come them. The war is over and we’ve 
won. It’s time to celebrate—to 
brighten up—to light up—cheer up— 
brush up. It’s time to boom business 
—normal business—to stimulate latent 
commercial activity. 

Lightless nights have been abolished 
by the Fuel Administration — burn 
your electric sign. Use your electric 
sign with its scintillating, brilliant 
message to help stimulate the true 
spirit of victory—to aid in promoting 
your own business and national pros- 
perity—-to assist in creating new jobs 
for the boys when they return. 

Have your electric sign repainted 
and relamped. If you haven’t one, tel- 
ephone Randolph 1280, Sign Division, 
and our representative will call with 
full particulars. Commonwealth Ed- 
ison Company, 72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago. 


The result of the campaign was 
very gratifying to the Common- 
wealth Edison Company as it as- 


sisted in putting the lost sign busi- 
ness back on its lines. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 








Convenience to Customer the 
Idea Underlying Successful 
Battery Charging Business 


Connected to the street by a wide 
automobile passageway is the battery 
repair and recharging room of a 
good-sized contracting business in 
Newark, N. J. This concern makes a 
business of loaning ignition and 
starting batteries. to automobile own- 
ers who have left their batteries to be 
recharged or put in proper running 
condition. 

The arrangement of the “shop” 
as illustrated below makes it very 
convenient for the driver to run his 
car right into the shop and stop it in 
the place where the car in the picture 
is stopped. One of the battery men re- 
moves the battery from the car and 
places one of the loaned batteries 
into the car. The back of the garage 
is large enough for the driver to turn 
his car around, or if he so desires 
he can without difficulty back out of 
the passageway. 

The street on which this battery 


' A 








Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 





PEAR AT SC OIE IIIT, 


business is conducted is a very con- 
gested one and the owner declares 
that his customers greatly appreci- 
ate this arrangement, which elimi- 
nates maneuvering out of crowd-ins 
on the street. 





A “Domestic” and a “Com- 
mercial” Department for 
Contractor’s Mer- 
chandise Sales 


“The policy of the contractor- 
dealer regarding the merchandising 
of his material should be divided into 
two departments, namely, commer- 
cial and domestic,” declared George 
E. Davis, of Newark, N. J., before 
the New Jersey Electrical Contract- 
ors Association, recently. 

“The ‘commercial department’ 
would cover the retailing of supplies 
in large quantities to the factories 
and isolated plants—somewhat in 
the same manner as the jobbing 
houses are doing it to-day, except 
that there should be a better stand- 











Charging of automobile batteries has proved a profitable side line for a New Jersey 


contractor, 


His charging equipment is shown, together with entry way and turning 


space for customers’ cars. 


ardization of prices of all staple 
articles than at the present time, re- 
membering also that this material is 
being sold to consumers and the 
prices to them should be in accord- 
ance with the quantity purchased. 

“In the ‘domestic department’ the 
material should be retailed over the 
counter direct to the consumer at 
the regular standard manufacturer’s 
price for the articles sold. 

“In standardizing the prices for 
both departments, a careful study of 
cost systems will be necessary be- 
fore any profit can be determined. A 
careful selection of materials that 
can be moved quickly will be neces- 
sary, as the old adage of ‘quick sales 
and small profits’ applies to our bus- 
iness as well as to our neighbors’. 

“Having laid our foundation of 
stones cut according to the Goodwin 
plans and specifications, let us not de- 
viate from them. Let us live the 
plan as well as talk it, and it will not 
be long before results will be obtain- 
ed far greater than we have antici- 
pated.” 





Screwdriver for Starting Small 
Screws in Restricted 
Places 


By L. M. WILLIAMS 


A screwdriver like that shown 
herewith can be easily made and has 
been found convenient for starting 
screws in difficult locations, such as 
meters and other instruments re- 
quiring relatively-small screws. It is 
made from an old penholder, in the 
end of which two strips of sheet 
metal are inserted. The strips should 





A penholder and two strips of sheet 
metal make a satisfactory driver for start- 
ing small screws. 





be bent into the shape shown and 
their edges which are to go into the 
slot in the screw so filed that they 
will hold the screw by their spring 
action. In using the tool, the two 
strips are pressed together with the 
fingers and their ends placed in the 
slot in the screw. Then the screw 
is driven into its hole a few turns. 
For driving the screw in the re- 
mainder of the distance an ordinary 
screwdriver can be used. 
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Breaking a Porcelain Tube 


By E. JOSEPH TURNER 
(Copyright. All rights reserved) 


It is sometimes difficult to hreak 
porcelain tubes squarely at the de- 
sired location. A method whereby 
this may be done is shown in the 
illustration. Bore a hole through a 
timber, T, in which the barrel of the 
tube will fit quite snugly. The tube 
should first be marked with a pencil 
line extending circumferentially 
around it as shown at X. Insert the 
tube into the hole in the timber, as 
shown, so that the pencil line marked 








Tube inserted through timber preparatory 
to breaking 





around it lies in the plane of the 
outer surface of the timber. Then 
by striking the extending end Y a 
sharp blow with a hammer it will 
usually break off even with the line 
X. If it does not break off evenly 
it can be evened up by “biting” the 
extending edges off with the jaws 
of a pair of pliers. 





His Wife Demonstrated 
Washers 


A successful Canadian dealer has 
enlisted the co-operation of his wife 


in introducing electric washers. She 


does the demonstrating. His main 
idea is to sell the initial 100 machines 
right. And every satisfied customer 
has helped him sell at least one ad- 
ditional washer—some as many as 
three more. 

As soon as a number of orders 
were closed in a certain section, he 
“put a mark on a big map of the city 
that hung in his store. Then he 
concentrated on that neighborhood. 
The mails and telephone were used to 
win demonstrations! He and his 
wife (and salesmen) also used the 
telephone—for the appointments. 
Later he added salespeople, usually 


of the “door-to-door” type, known as 
canvassers. He “worked” each city 
district, block by block. Not a per- 
son who had electricity in his home 
escaped. 

There was nothing mysterious or 
unusual about this success. Pros- 
pects were shown where and how 
they would be able to save time, 
trouble, money and labor with the 
electric washer. 

No special discounts were offered 
but payment was made easy. Later 
he asked for notes (on partial pay- 
ment) taking these to his bank for 
collection. His motto was “make 
them like it”—referring to the sale 
of each machine.—The Electrical 
Dealer, Toronto. 





An Under-Sidewalk Flasher 
Lighting Novelty 


By E. G. SMITH 


One of the theaters on West 
Forty-second Street, New York City, 
has installed a bank of lamps in re- 
flectors beneath its glass-leaded side- 
walk. Lamps of variegated colors are 
used and the rows are connected to a 
flasher contact mechanism so that 
waves of light appear to sweep 
across the sidewalk. The effect at- 
tracts the attention of all passers-by, 
and as the parts are all concealed it 
can be accomplished at the outlay 





The novel feature of this flasher is that 
it is concealed under the sidewalk. It at- 
tracts much curious attention every night 





of a small amount for wiring and 
flasher connections. 

Pick out two or three merchants in 
your town who have glass sidewalks 
in front of their stores, and suggest 
making up and installing one of 
these outfits as an advertising 
novelty to attract the attention of 
passing crowds. 





Keeping Service Orders 
Visible 

Service orders in process’ are 
posted so that the condition of the 
work on any order can be seen at a 
glance, in the service department 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Electric 
Light Company. These orders are 
posted on a frame measuring 7 ft. 
6 in. by 4 ft. 3 in. It holds 254 or- 
ders with all data sheets attached. 
Ordinary wire clips fasten the orders 
in columns. The clip hooks over a 





Method employed by the Worcester Electric 
Light Company which combines the virtues 


of visibility and utility 





horizontal wire stretched from side 
to side of the frame and spaced about 
24 in. apart, measuring vertically. 
This arrangement enables orders 
which are held up for construction, 
for notification or for permits to be 
separated from the rest of the forms 
displayed. The vertical spacing en- 
ables one to read the main points on 
each order without taking the order 
from the frame, and still without 
wasting space in display. Date, or- 
der number, address and kind of job 
appear at a glance. The frame is 
made of ? in. by 24 in. wooden stock. 
It is attached to the wall by screws 
set into short porcelain knobs. It 
was designed by George Hardy, head 
of the service department. 
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Buying Material the Right 
Way—on Cost, Not Price 


In the buying of material economy 
needs to be well tempered with effi- 
ciency. There are just two ways: 
The wrong way—low price; and the 
right way—low cost. The price of 
an article is what you pay to the 
man who wants to sell it, in order 
to get it in your possession; the cost 
of said article is what you expend in 
money, time, morale, confidence, 
satisfaction and reputation to get it 
off your hands again. 

The difference between the two is 
that the material whose chief recom- 
mendation is low price will take more 
time to handle and install; will pro- 
duce more waste because it is more 
fragile, scant in proportions and, in 
some cases, almost unworkable; will 
have a demoralizing influence on your 
working force because of the extra 
labor involved and the impossibility 
of producing the best work in the 
time you expect it to be done; will 
cause your men to lose confidence in 
you, which will react to your disad- 
vantage; will produce a bad impres- 
sion on your customer when he 
“catches on”; will make the inspec- 
tor watch you more closely, and give 
cause for more “improvements”; 
and will eventually give you the 
reputation of being a cheap business 
man, losing you a lot of business. 
Beware of such a reputation. 

If you are finding enough work 
to keep you busy every day and every 
hour, then the cost of the time you 
spend on inferior goods, tools and 


men, trying to devise a way to make 
them fill the place of the things you 
ought to use, must be added to the 
original price; and if you have the 
spare time to put into these things, 
then you are earning much less by 
these “savings” than you could by 
putting all your time into real work 
with real material, real tools and real 
men to handle them. 

Study price and discount lists and 
your own needs until you are able 
to co-ordinate your needs with pre- 
vailing prices and practices in pack- 
ing and selling, so as to get the 
biggest discounts and the proper 
quantities at all times. Beware of 
buying more of one thing than you 
can use up in a reasonable length 
of time just because it happens to be 
low in price. Having that extra money 
tied up may cost you more than the 
saving. 

Buy in such quantities as will in- 
sure having an ample stock on hand 
at all times, so that there may be no 
hold-up in work for lack of material, 
which makes hold-up of payments 
because of unfinished work. Have an 
adequate supply of all the different 
kinds of material you use, so that 
you will never have to substitute the 
wrong thing for the right one at 
any time. 


Buy ONLY DEPENDABLE MATERIAL 


See that every piece of material 
you buy is dependable, adaptable and 
practical. Get the material that 
works easiest, fits best and can be 
applied with the least amount of 
labor and time. This sort of mate- 





Material Needed for Different Kinds of Work 
GENERAL FOR ALL KINDS OF WIRING 


Wire ons compound 
Loom Sold 
Knobs Flu wi 
Tubes Sockets 
Switches Cord 
Receptacles Rosettes 
Switch bases or Entrance switches 
boxes Service cabinets 
Tape Cutouts 
Fuses 


Socket bushings or handles 
Lumber, plaster and cement for repairs 


Leather heads 

Z-in., l-in. and 13-in. No. 5 screws 

13-in., 2-in. and 24-in. No. 7 screws 

Extra flush-plate screws 

Extra long flush-switch screws 

l-in. and 2-in. No. 18 wire brads 

4, 6 and 8d wire finishing nails 

8, 10 and 20d wire nails 

Toggle bolts 

Fittings to change from one type of wir- 
ing to another 


SPECIAL FOR 


Knob and Tube, Concealed 


Galvanized roofing nails 


Armored Cable 


Sections: _ boxes Ground clamps re i 
Loom fastener ‘ 
Porcelain cabinet bushings Mol a Wood Ground clamps 
Knob and Tube, Open Taplets eand head screws 
Clea: Floor tubes Sine 
Glass insulators and brack- Kick blocks Poles 
ets Grooved fixture blocks Crops ie 
Weatherproof. sockets 3-in. wire brads Bra gg s 
‘ Conduit Molding, Metal Pins ood insulators 
Conduit Molding Guy 
Condulets Fittings Guy ons 
Pipe straps Straps Spikes 
Locknuts a, bushings Round head screws Lag bolts 
Outlet boxes Ground clamps Pole steps 


rial usually costs more money to buy, 
but costs so much less to use that it 
is cheaper in the end. Whatever you 
may think of the inspection or the 
underwriters, you will be helping the 
business as a whole by using only ap- 
proved material. 

Don’t try merely to “get by” the 
inspector. It is bad business, it will 
get you in trouble in the end, and, 
above all, it will cost you about as 
much in ingenuity and labor to 
merely “get by” as it would have 
cost to have done right in the first 
place. 





Bringing Motorists In 


Of course you want the motorists 
of the community interested in your 
store because they are among the 
best possible patrons of an electrical 
supply department. They use such 
goods on their cars and they are good 
buyers also for home use. A little 
plan that will interest many of them 
is the following. See that you have 
the proper devices for testing their 
batteries and advertise: 


Automobile Batteries Tested Free 


Drive around with your car and we 
will test your battery at any time and 
tell you whether it needs charging or 
not. 

Many motorists have hydrometers, 
ammeters or other battery testers, 
but many more have not. If they go 
to the garage to have the batteries 
tested: they may incur a charge. At 
least they don’t want to ask the favor 
without buying something or tip- 
ping somebody. They will be glad 
to know that you are anxious to per- 
form this service as an accommoda- 
tion. Do the thing cheerfully and 
as if you were glad to do it and you 
will make friends for your store. 
Incidentally, they will become pos- 
sible purchasers of battery supplies, 
including the same testing devices 
you use for them. You may adver- 
tise this accommodation in the news- 
paper, or you may send out cards 
which read something like this: 
“This card presented at Brown’s 
Electrical Supply Store entitles the 
bearer to have his battery tested 
without charge.” When the man 
comes, let him keep his card for use 
again. Give him a card to present 
to a friend. The use of the cards in 
this way will put a greater value on 
the service and men will attach more 
importance. to it. 
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Selling Shades to Harmonize 
with the Room 


A Western dealer has built up a 
very substantial business in lamp 
Shades by means of a clever window 
design showing the various color 
combinations which can be artisti- 
cally carried out either in home or 
in the office. 

For instance, in one window he re- 
produces a miniature room, complete 
in every detail. Particular stress is 
laid upon one color, depending upon 
the predominating color used in the 
wall papers, woodwork, etc. 

Shades are then shown which blend 
well with the predominating tones in 
the decorations. For instance, a mild 
brown was used in decorating one 
room and the electric shades and fix- 
tures were used to harmonize with 
the furnishings. Near the front of 
the window was a neat sign: “Is 
your living room in browns? You 
will want fixtures to carry out the 
color scheme.” 

The same idea is carried out with 
other colors and color combinations. 
The dealer gets his ideas from a lo- 
cal decorator, who gladly lends the 
use of papers, designs and exhibits 
for the recognition given him by the 
electrical dealer, who always gives 
eredit by proper sign in the window, 
for the decorator’s service. 





The Man Who Doesn’t Care 


Haven’t you had salesmen call on 
you who apparently didn’t care 
whether they made a sale or not? 
They went through all the regular 
motions. They had the approach, the 
selling points and the closing up 
arguments and they told them all in 
due form, but you could see that 
they were simply going through so 
much routine. They didn’t appear 
to expect to do anything more than 
heck your name off the list when 
they finished. 

What chance has a saleman like 
that of interesting any new trade? 
‘He might get a small order from a 
man who had made up his mind in 
‘advance to buy when the opportunity 
offered. But that is all. If a sales- 
‘man indicates in any way that he 
doesn’t expect to make a sale, his 
prospect will intimate in a very de- 
cided way that he doesn’t want to 
‘buy, and he won’t buy. : 

If you have a tired, don’t-care feel- 


ing when you walk into a man’s store, 
don’t think the merchant will not no- 
tice it. He will, and he will realize 
right away that it is going to be easy 
to get rid of you and he will proceed 
to do it as quickly as possible and 
have it over with. 

If you don’t care, you will not fool 
anybody into believing you do care. 


If you do care but don’t take pains 
to show it and to act the part, you 
will fool a good many into thinking 
you don’t care, and the result will be 
just the same as if you really didn’t 
care. The man who doesn’t care 
doesn’t do any business, and the man 
who acts as if he doesn’t care does 
just about the same amount. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from Dec. 31, 1918, to Jan. 14, 1919, Inclusive 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Mechanical Patents 


1,289,076. Lamp Guard. Carl B. Auel, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., assignor to Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Filed June 4, 1915. Issued Dec. 31, 1918. 

1,289,230 Electric Lamp Socket Casing. 
Harry J. Morey, Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to 
Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y. Filed 
Jan. 8, 1916. Issued Dec. 31, 1918. 


1,289,913. Electric Light Support. Paul J. 
Reviere, Jersey City, N. J., assignor to Reviere 
Brass & Bronze Company. New York, N. 
Filed July 19, 1918. Issued Dec. 31, 1918. 


1,290,229. Swivel Attachment Plug. John 
J. Kenney, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to the Best 
on sat Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed April 

1917. Issued Jan. 7, 1919. 

" ,290,363. Multiple Passage Reflector. Rufus 
Doss Sauls, Lake Park, as Filed May 18, 
1918. Issued Jan. 7, 1919 

1,290,482. Light Bulb Protector. Henry H. 
Bailey, Seattle, Wash., assignor to H. E. Gleason 
Company, King County, Wash. Filed Oct. 3. 
1918. Issued Jan. 19. 

1,290,569. pt Tn Apparatus, 
Ernest Jones, Chicago, Ill. 
Issued Jan. 7, 1919. 


Charles 
Filed Sept. 30, 1918. 


















1,291,297. Connector. Stanley Walas, Chi- 
cago, i. Filed May 18, 1915. Issued Jan. 
1,291,460. __ Electrical Wiring Connector. 
Charles W. Finley, Battle Creek, Mich. Filed 
April 13, 1918. Issued Jan. 14, 1919 
1,291,510 Lamp Shade. Max. Herskovitz, 
ret Til. Filed Oct. 2, 1916. Issued Jan. 


Design Patents 


The following are the only design patents 
pertaining to lighting materials, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office between Dec. 17, 1918, and 
Jan. 14, 1919, inclusive: 

52,772. Lighting Fixture. Frederick K. 
Maerz, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the Scott- 
Uliman Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Oct. 


25, 1918. Issued Dec. 17, 1918 

52,836. Lamp Globe. Robert Y. Barrows, 
Rutherford, N. J., assignor to Shapiro & Aron- 
son, Inc., New York. Filed June 22, 1918. 
Issued Jan. 7, 1919. 

52,891. Ornament for a Lamp Shade, Hisa- 
taka Ichikawa, New York, 3 is Filed Nov. 
5, 1918. Issued Jan. 14, 1919 

















1,290,363 
1,290,229 


1,290,569 








1,291,510 











52,891 


Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 
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THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 






to 


Go Get This Business Now 


By S. N. CLARKSON 


Jobbers’ salesmen should reap a 
rich harvest from central stations 
this spring and especially in Illinois. 
There is every indication that the 
Public Utility Commission in that 
State will soon require the utilities 
‘to make free line extensions for cus- 
tomers on the same basis as in pre- 
war times. A number of the central 
stations which will need additional 
capital for that purpose have al- 
ready asked the commission for per- 
mission to issue the necessary bonds. 

As long as customers had to finance 
extensions a great many did with- 
out service where it was badly need- 
ed. It is confidently expected, there- 
fore, that with the withdrawal of the 
war-time restrictions the light com- 
panies will get a flood of service or- 
ders which will require extensions of 
their lines. At the hearing in Chi- 
cago in December the Rockford (IIl.) 
Electric Company told the commis- 
sion that its present force would 
have difficulty in connecting up all 
the customers for whom it would 
have to build extensions when the 


Ideas Other Men Have Used 


Help Them Sell 


consumers no longer have to do the 
financing. 

This expansion in central station 
activity means the jobbers’ salesmen 
should get lots of orders for wire, 
line, material, etc., from the light 
companies, but that is not all. The 
consumers’ premises must be wired, 
lamps and fittings must be bought 
and the consumers should buy ap- 
pliances too. Every residential elec- 
tric service customer needs appliances 
but they don’t all know it. Job- 
ber’s salesmen could soon convince 
the most skeptical that he should 
have a complete electric home but 
the contractor-dealer is not always 
so successful. The retailer’s or- 
ders are limited by his sales so 
the logical thing for a jobber’s sales- 
man to do is to teach his customers 
how to sell more goods. It cannot be 
done in one call but perseverence 
always wins. 

When a customer thinks of a sales- 
man as the fellow who periodically 
bothers him for an order that order 
chaser had better watch for competi- 
tion. When, on the other hand, a 
customer considers a salesman a 
friend who always has some good 
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Can Your Customer Find Your Store Easily? 
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Every now and then one of your dealer or contractor customers travels to your city, 


and, of course, he wants to visit his jobber. 


ows the upper half of a 1919 calendar distributed 
y the United Electric Supply Company, Boston. 


lace of business? The illustration 


idea can be adapted 
calendars, the jobber salesman can carry 


by jobbers to excellent advantage. 


Do you make it easy for him to find your 


This is a retail company, but its 
If it is too late to distribute 
@ supply of cards di the location 


agrami 
of his house, and can leave one of these cards whenever a customer indlontes that he 
may “come into town and see you.” 


suggestions to offer in connection 
with his business that salesman can 
laugh at his competitor’s attempts to 
break in. 

Contractor-dealers are not the only 
ones who should be given assistance. 
It is a good sales policy to try and 
help all customers to the best of one’s 
ability. In a Missouri chain of cen- 
tral stations operated by one hold- 
ing company some of the properties 
sell appliances and some do not. The 
president’s explanation is that a good 
utility manager is not always a good 
merchant. It takes a merchant to 
sell merchandise at a profit and the 
company insists that it be handled 
on that basis. He gives the manager 
of each property an opportunity to 
sell appliances, etc., but only those 
who can sell profitably are allowed 
to keep merchandise for sale. If 
those non-commercial managers only 
had a good jobber’s salesman to rely 
on for advice they would, in all prob- 
ability, be selling merchandise to-day 
at a profit to both themselves and to 
the jobbers. 





A Specialist on Dealer Help 


When the jobber’s salesman on his 
regular rounds makes suggestions to 
his customers he is apt to be met 
with: “Where do you get that stuff? 
Just came out from the house, didn’t 
you? Been pumping you full of it, 
haven’t they?” That is typical of 
the line of talk he gets. His cus- 
tomer knows him so well he feels he 
has a right to “kid” him. If the 
same suggestions came to the same 
customer from another source, how- 
ever, he would no doubt accept them. 

Jobbers’ salesmen know this is 2 
sad state of affairs, especially when 
there are so many dealers that really 
need the valuable aid and suggestions 
that salesmen can bring. In order to 
get around the difficulty one sales- 
man has suggested that the house 
should have a specialist on dealer 
help. As he sees it this man should 
go out into the territory where deal- 
ers and their sales people need 
‘“pepping up.” He could get from 
the salesman in the territory a good 
idea of what ought to be suggested 
and could “put it over’ because the 
dealer would have confidence in the 
opinion and suggestions of a special- 
ist. The result would be that the 
dealer would get new customers, and 
the jobber would sell more goods. 
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Talk Association Work to 
Get Business 


There is one sure method a job- 
ber’s salesman can use to get the 
good-will of contractors. He can help 
promote their local association. On 
his regular rounds he can indirectly 
solicit new members for the associa- 
tion. He can help get out an at- 
tendance at the meeting. He can be- 
come a bearer of tales of whole- 
hearted co-operative work instead of 
tales of price cutting. He can find 
out what ideas the association wants 
to promulgate and can be an active 
bearer of those ideas. There are 
scores of little things he can do in 
support of contractor-dealer associa- 
tion activities that will make his 
stock go up with the influential deal- 
ers in his territory. It will pay him 
dividends in increased sales if he 
does these things, for the dealers ad- 
mit they are strong for that kind of 
a jobber’s salesman. 





Should You Be Serious? 


Some writer on salesmanship has 
said: “Don’t take yourself too seri- 
ously.” There may be something in 
that, but it would probably be best 
if every salesman did take his work 
seriously. If a man does not regard 
his work seriously, he will be a light- 
weight in the business. Such a man 
cannot get very far along. Of course 
a man should be cheerful in his men- 
tal attitude. He should be happy 
minded and he should not carry the 
weight of all the cares of his work 
on his mind all the time. One may 
overdo the matter of taking work 
seriously, but more men go to the 
other extreme. 

The lightweight salesman may 
have an abundance of small talk and 
he may be an agreeable companion 
for a short time, but we soon tire of 
him. He is best taken in small doses, 
and such a man is not the one a buyer 
picks out when he wants to discuss a 
big deal or place a large order. Small 
talk and joking do not go with big 
business. ; 

Let somebody else spring the jokes. 
Joking with customers at wholesale or 
retail is expensive business. It dis- 
tracts attention from buying and it 
gets the buyer out of a buying frame 
of mind. It is not easy, however, to 
tell a funny story well and it is almost 
impossible to make it fit into a selling 


talk. Funny stories your customers 
have never heard before are hard to 
find. Leave the joking to the profes- 
sional funny men. It costs money to 
be funny in business. Take yourself 
seriously enough to get away from 
the idea that buyers will regard 
buying as a joy ride. Buyers of that 
sort take their time paying their bills. 





How to Cut Down an Order 
When a Customer’s Cred- 


it Is Short 


One of the unpleasant duties that 
someone frequently has to perform 
in a jobbing house is to cut down 
the size of the customer’s order when 
the total amount of it would extend 
credit beyond the limit which the 
credit department has placed for him. 
One jobber’s infallible rule in this 
connection is to ship the goods carry- 
ing a high margin of profit, and to 
hold up that portion of the order on 
which the margin would be small. 
This assists him in moving all his 
high-profit goods, and gives him the 
assurance that if he loses a part of 
the order to a competitor, he will lose 
only that part on which the profit is 
small. 


“Selling” vs. “Introducing” 


The term “Introducing” should not 
be allowed to stand in the mind of 
the salesman for a special form of 
work, foreign to selling. Introduc- 
ing should be synonymous with sell- 
ing. It should be different from the 
ordinary selling only in that it means 
the selling of some hitherto unfa- 
miliar item, something perhaps less 
easy to sell because its value is not 
an acknowledged fact with the buyer. 

To counteract the disadvantages 
of the newness of a specialty, the 
salesman must be perfectly informed 
in advance of its merits and warned 
of the possible weak spots in its 
claims. He must know the goods 
clear down to the ground. He must 
know them backward and forward, 
up and down, so well that no possible 
question of doubt or disbelief can 
upset his confidence. 

The way to introduce goods is to 
introduce them. You have not intro- 
duced them until you have sold them. 
It is easy enough to secure an appar- 
ent interest in them. It is easy to 
get promises to buy at another time, 
but the only real introduction that 
counts is an invoice for a shipment 
of the goods. 





Take Along a New Window Idea on Each Trip 





You do not have to pay “excess baggage’ on an idea, and often an idea may be of more 

value to you in the long run than the baggage you take along. One salesman makes it 

@ point to carry a new window display idea to every dealer on every trip he makes, 

Just to give you a start, an idea for helping to sell electrical washing machines is il- 

lustrated above. The appeal in this display is to the husband whose work day is eight 

hours, but whose wife may be working for more than eight hours a day at household 
tasks that could be done in less time with the aid of electricity 
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STORE EQUIPMENT AND METHODS P< 





Color in Your Window? Yes, 
But How About Color 


in Your Store? 


Color and motion are the two 
greatest means of attracting atten- 
tion. It was with this idea in mind 
that the Improved Electric Company 
of San Francisco, Cal., recently set 
up a window display that drew 
around it a constant crowd, both day 
and night. The hardwood floor was 
partially covered with an Oriental 
rug and down in front, close to the 
glass, were set a number of electric 
irons and percolators. The walls were 
tinted white, with panels of blue, 
and in one corner was a mass of 
glossy green shrubbery. Perched 
amid the branches were a half dozen 
canaries, with little bulbs inside, so 
that when lighted at night they 
gleamed like gold. 

From the ceiling hung great clus- 
ters of wistaria, and suspended by 
wires were half a dozen art lanterns, 
the lower portion being incased in 
crepe paper of red, yellow, green or 
blue presenting a brilliant appear- 
ance when the current was turned 
on. On the wall were lamp brackets, 
with shades of red or yellow ribbon, 
and between them perched on a dead 
branch was a great stuffed owl, be- 
neath which was a card: The Wise 
Ones Use Electricity. 

Just in front of the shrubbery was 
a sewing machine operated by an 
electric motor. At one side was a 
little crib, in which lay a, doll dressed 
in baby clothes, and just behind it 
an electric bulb with green reflector. 
In the center was a miniature lunch 
table, spread with a white cloth, and 
at this sat a boy and girl doll, dressed 
in blue and white. There were small 
plates, cups and saucers, as well as 
a full-size electric percolator and 
toaster, and an electric candle with 
shade of yellow ribbon. The phan- 
tasma of color, especially at night, 
made the window the observed of all 
who passed. 

Now, that’s an interesting account 
of what color will do for a window, 


How to Plan and Equip Your Store 
—Systems Used in Successful Merchandising 


but how about color in the store 
proper? It is just as important in 
the store itself as in the window. 
Did you ever stop to think how you 
can use color schemes in helping you 
to sell over counters and tables, and 
in fixture display rooms? Try it. 





Arrangement for Speeding 
Up the Turnover 


J. H. Rendler of Los Angeles has 
a shop in which the arrangement of 
display shelves is notable. The dis- 
play shelves are all open and sup- 
plies and materials in original car- 
tons are stocked there. All broken 
cartons are below in a separate sec- 
tion of the shelving inclosed and 
properly marked. The location of 
various materials is such that the 
quick moving stock is handy and the 
entire list will be understood quickly 
by new clerks. 





Making the Most of Small 
Window Space 

















The Rice & Walden Electric Company, 
Hartford, Conn., does not have much room 
for window display but it uses all it can 
get as shown. The window is an equilateral 
triangle, about 3 ft. on a side, between two 
doorways. There was room enough, how- 
ever, in this tiny window for a liberty bond 
poster, as well as for wiring and bat- 
tery supplies 


Your Electric Sign 
Sell Signs? 


Is the sign in front of your store 
such that its success as an arrester 
of attention will incline other busi- 
ness men to think about putting up 
electric signs? If not, why not get 
a better sign, taking over the agency 
for a good line of signs and try to 
make some money out of the sign 
business in your town? With the re- 
turn of a more general use of elec- 
tricity for lighting there is going 
to be a general adoption of electric 
signs and many business men who 
previously never gave them a 
thought or had neglected taking 
action are going to install them. 

Just as a suggestion of a way to 
make your sign sell signs—when you 
have secured the sales agency for a 
good sign and have put up the kind 
of a sign you ought to have, below 
this sign place a smaller one read- 
ing, “We Install Signs Like This,” 
or “Let us Fix Your Sign,” or “We 
Sell Electric Signs.” 





Building a “Night” Window 
and a “Day” Window 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 


This plan may be used to display 
the efficiency of any desired lighting 
system. One large window may be 
used, or two small windows near to- 
gether. The object is to contrast 
daylight lighting with artificial light- 
ing. 

If one large window is to be 
used, divide it into two equal sections 
with some kind of opaque partition. 
Wall-board makes a good divider. 
This partition should go to the ceiling 
of the window and from the glass to 
the back and should fit snugly. The 
“day” side of the window is to be left 
open and to receive its light from out- 
side. In this side an easy chair witha 
book or two can be placed, and a 
newspaper thrown on the floor. Make 
it appear as if someone had been 
reading there. This gives the general 
effect of a room supplied with reading 
matter, and the observers thus can 
note how easy‘or how difficult it is 
to see what is what in the light sup- 
plied. , 

The other side of 'the window, the 
“night”. side, should be trimmed in 
exact duplicate of the “day” side. 
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The walls and floor and back should 
be of the same material and color. 
The exception is the window glass in 
front of this “night” display is to 
be covered thickly with black paper 
with two or three peepholes in it. 
No light from outside sources is sup- 
posed to get into the “night” window 
display, but it is to be illuminated by 
an electric fixture inside. This fix- 
ture may or may not be visible, and 
any desired kind may be used. 

Thus the passer-by is invited to 
stop and see how your lighting device 
makes the room as light as daylight 
itself, or even better. Attract atten- 
tion to the comparison by a sign be- 
low the window, “Blank Lights Better 
than Daylight.” On the glass front 
of one side of the window put the 
sign, “Daylighted,” on the other the 
sign, “Blanklighted.” 





Keep a Mirror on Hand 


The use of a mirror for showing 
the interior of a motor-driven ap- 
pliance, such as a washing machine, 
dish washer or suction sweeper, is an 
effective window attraction. Keep a 
mirror on hand. 

Where a dish washer or washing 
machine is shown, the appliance is 
set on the window floor in the usual 
manner, filled with clothes or dishes 
and set to work. The top is re- 
moved and a sheet of glass substi- 
tuted to avoid splashing. Then a 
good-sized mirror is placed at an 
angle above the appliance and the ef- 
fect of the whirling water and suds 
is plainly shown to anyone on the 
sidewalk. 

If it is desired to show the whirl- 
ing brush of a suction sweeper, the 
appliance is suspended about even 
with the eye and the mirror placed 
underneath at an angle. If properly 
illuminated, it shows the brush ac- 
tion perfectly. 

The purpose of this trick is to show 
the appliance in a normal position, 
and also to show the action. Where 
the appliance is tipped to show the 
mechanism, the observer gets a dis- 
torted view. 





Look to this Day! 

For yesterday is only a Dream 

And To-morrow is only a Vision 

But To-day well lived makes every 

‘Yesterday a Dream of Happiness 

And every To-morrow a Vision of Hope. 
—From the SANScRIT. 


How to Double the Sales 
of Silk Shades 


By L. C. SPAKE 


Silk shades are just like any other 
merchandise—they have to be shown 
to be sold. Correct application of 
this principle in the electric shop 
that probably sells more shades than 
any other in the United States has 
recently increased its sales 100 per 
cent. And there is no hocus-pocus 
about it. The simple answer is: 
“Hang the shades where people can 
easily inspect them.” The illustra- 
tion shows how to do it. 

Of course, this plan is open to ob- 
jections and criticism from several 


multiplied by two, shades will not 
have time to deteriorate. Moreover, 
if atmospheric conditions are par- 
ticularly bad the increased profits 
will permit some expenditure for 
shade covers of Argentine cloth and 
a “uniformed colored lady” to brush 
off the shades with a camel’s hair 
brush and to see that the shade cov- 
ers stay in place. 


THE IDEA PROVES EFFECTIVE IN 
CHICAGO 


The illustration shows the Edison 
Building Electric Shop of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chica- 
go. It shows a rectangular pipe 
frame rack from which a large num- 
ber of shades can be shown. They 





This pipe-frame rack helped to increase the sales of silk shades just 100 per cent in 
the Edison Building Electric Shop of the Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago. 





angles. Many stores have gone to 
considerable expense to build attrac- 
tive individual compartments in 
which to display expensive shades. 
That was a grand little idea about 
two years ago. Perhaps it was the 
correct idea then, because silk shades 
were not moving. But in active stores 
those compartments defeat their own 
purpose. They give patrons the idea 
through unconscious suggestion that 
shades are delicate, fragile and of 
short life in practical service. 

Other objections will come from 
those who fear to have customers 
handle shades, and those who in in- 
dustrial centers fear deterioration of 
shades in stock: But if the speed 
with which stock is turned can be 


are suspended from wire hooks. Its 
two strong features are that it puts 
the shades where they can be in- 
spected and it takes a strain off the 
tired feet of the weary shopper. 
Once she arrives at this rather quiet 
corner of the store she can see with- 
out moving a great variety of shades 
to select from. The portable lamp 
can be used to illuminate the fabrics 
from the under side of the shade. 
And if the lady wishes to see “how 
it will look at home” the shade can 
be removed from the rack, carried 
into an adjacent room all set for the 
occasion and there displayed alone in 
homelike surroundings. The real 
proof of the idea is that it works in 
actual practice. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 






Contractors and Estimators 


May Get Together 


“How the Electrical Estimators’ 
Association of Chicago may benefit 
the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers,” was the 
subject of an address by John R. 
Smith, secretary of the Electrical Es- 
timators’ Association of Chicago be- 
fore a convention of the Illinois State 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers in Chicago on Feb. 14. 
Mr. Smith divided his talk into three 
parts, discussing first what the es- 
timators’ association has already ac- 
complished; second, what it is plan- 
ning to do, and third, how the re- 
sults of this effort may be best used 
by the contractor. He said in sub- 
stance: 

While the Electrical Estimators’ 
Association of Chicago is now only 
one year old, it has to its credit an 
array of accomplishments of which it 
is quite proud. It has submitted la- 
bor unit data to the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers; it has produced a standard 
set of estimating forms that are 
suitable for contracting jobs of all 
sizes; it has worked out a curve 
which shows the percentage of over- 
head which should be charged to job, 
and in so doing has exploited the 
theory that a large concern can do 
a job at a lesser price than a small 
concern, on account of the large vol- 
ume of business the former handles; 
and just recently it has completed a 
table of unit prices which may be 
used in computing extras that are to 
be added to the job, or credits that 
are to be deducted from it. 

. Having completed this program, 
the association is now planning to 
take up the study of labor units on 
knob and tube work. This class of 
construction was not covered in the 
former study of labor units because 
at that time practically all work done 
in the Chicago district was conduit 
work. Through experience in war 
factory jobs considerable informa- 
tion on knob and tube work has been 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


gathered, and more is being sought 
from outside sources. This will all 
be incorporated in the study. When 
that is completed, overhead line con- 
struction and underground cable 
work will be made the subjects of 
two additional studies. It is felt 
that the contractor is becoming a fac- 
tor in this field, and he should have 
accurate information on which to 
base his estimates. Another topic 
that will receive consideration is la- 
bor unit data which may be used in 
connection with estimates on elec- 
tric light and power plant jobs. 

To make any of this information 
valuable, the contractor must make 
arrangements to use it. It is only 
valuable when it is used. Realizing 
this situation, Mr. Smith appealed to 
the contractors present to bring their 
estimators to the Milwaukee con- 
vention of the National Association 

















“Six issues have gone by without ELEc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING printing Bill Good- 


win’s picture. Is he dead?—or are you?” 
a friend of ours writes in to inquire. 
Neither, refute we, and to prove it here’s 
a@ snapshot of the human stick of dynamite, 
the big Sequoia from California, disguised 
behind a Fatima and chaperoned by that 
other friend of mankind, Al De Veau of 
telephone fame. 


of Electrical Contractors and Deal- 
ers in July, 1919, to give them an 
opportunity to learn something from 
association work. 

He also pointed out that in all 
probability the association will seek 
to increase its membership by includ- 
ing not only paid estimators, but also 
contractors who own their own busi- 
nesses and do their own estimating. 
This decision has been reached, fol- 
lowing an analysis of the field which 
showed that even in large cities like 
Chicago there is only one paid elec- 
trical estimator per 150,000 of popu- 
lation. In the rural districts this ra- 
tio may be even increased. Mr. 
Smith said it was the plan to bring 
these contractors, who are estimators, 
into the association so that they 
might have the advantage of all of 
the knowledge possessed by the paid 
estimator. The advantage of this, 
he pointed out, is that every con- 
tractor who estimates is a direct com- 
petitor of the paid estimator, so that 
it is of advantage to the paid es- 
timators and to the industry as a 
whole that this man know his costs. 
To this end the Estimators’ associa- 
tion is now bending its efforts to 
bring about joint meetings of elec- 
trical contractors and estimators in 
the various towns in the country. 

In the discussion of this point J. 
N. Pierce of Chicago brought out the 
fact that it is the plan at the Mil- 
waukee meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers to start an estimating 
section of the national association. 
It is the hope that this association 
will embrace not only paid esti- 
mators, but also contractors who es- 
timate. When Mr. Pierce asked Mr. 
Smith what attitude the estimators’ 
association would take on this move, 
Mr. Smith intimated that it was his 
personal opinion that such activity 
on the part of the contractor-dealers’ 
association would meet with success. 

In closing Mr. Smith asked the I]- 
linois contractors’ association to util- 
ize its paid secretary to help the es- 
timators’ association handle the 
details of correspondence incident to 
getting information into the hands of 
more contractor-dealers, as the bur- 
den of this work is now resting heav- 
ily on the members of the estimators’ 
association. 

As the result of the work which the 
Electrical Estimators’ Association 
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has been doing in Chicago, the bids 
of Chicago contractors are now very 
much closer together than they were 
in the past. 

While it was formerly quite a 
common thing to find estimates vary- 
ing as much as 200 per cent, es- 
timates now seldom vary more than 
25 per cent, and are quite frequently 
as close as a range of 7 per cent. As 
a result of knowing their costs prac- 
tically all Chicago contractors are 
now making money in spite of the 
fact that during the past year their 
volume of business may not have 
been as great as in other years. 





New York Jovian League 
Dissolves 


Members of the New York Jovian 
League operating under a charter 
from the national organization, the 
Jovian Order, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, met on Feb. 18 at the Ho- 
tel McAlpin and unanimously voted 
to divorce themselves from the na- 
tional order and to become the New 
York Electrical League. 

The New York Jovian League was 
composed of men interested in elec- 
trical industries in general and the 
new organization, as its name indi- 
cates, will have the same class of 

















Believing strongly in the influence of en. 
vironment, the Robbins & Meyers Com- 
pany dresses its sales conference delegates 
like the heroes of “spotless town.” Here 
you see at the left the chief engineer, E. 
Newnham; in the middle the new Chicago 
manager, I. Elkas, and at the right the ad- 
vertising manager, C. H. Clark, posed as 
models of “innocent childhood arrayed in 
white’—and if you don’t believe that it 
requires some strain to register that ex- 
pression just look closely at the three twins. 





membership and will be devoted to 
the same purposes and principles. 
Hereafter it will not be necessary for 
members to join the Jovain Order 
in order to become a member of the 
New York Electrical League. 

The officers and committees of the 
old organization by a unanimous vote 
become the officers and committees of 
the new organization. 


Plans are being formulated for the 
organization of a permanent body to 
be known as the Electrical Board of 
Trade of the City of New York. The 
New York Electrical League mem- 
bership will form the nucleus of the 
Electrical Board of Trade. 





War Department to Sell Sur- 
plus Copper at Market 
Prices 

Several articles have appeared in 
various newspapers to the effect that 
the War Department would sell its 
surplus stocks of copper back to the 
producers at 11 cents to 12 cents per 
pound. These statements have not 
been authorized by the War Depart- 
ment and no such arrangement is 
contemplated. It is the policy of 
the War Department, acting through 
the Director of Sales, to sell surplus 
property at market prices, allowing 
the trade only the actual cost of 
handling government surplus prop- 
erty. 





BLUMENTHAL-KAHN ELEC- 
TRICCOMPANY, Baltimore, Md., 
announces the opening of a retail 
merchandise department in connec- 
tion with its contracting business at 
505 North Eutaw Street. 





Men Who Are Building Up the Industry In Canada 




















Members and guests of the Ontario Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers at a recent “Goodwin banquet” in Toronto 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put in- 
formation on what is made and who 
makes it, right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 8-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, 
if preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
catalog or folder. 























Nao y- 








This section “New Merchandise to 
Sell” is an editorial text section prepared 
by the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers information concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 

To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character 
of this service. 












Portable Motor for Polishing 
and Grinding 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


The buffing and grinding motors being 
made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company of ‘East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have a wide field of useful- 
ness. They will polish silverware, brass- 
ware and glassware through the use of 
buffing wheels and will grind knives with 
emery wheels. In factories and shops the 
burnishing and polishing of small parts 
can also be done. In addition these motors 
may be attached to drills, chucks and 
pulleys for light power work such as driv- 
ing small lathes and air pumps in shops, 
in dental and optical laboratories, in 
jewelers’ workrooms and in the home. 

The motor is simply constructed, pos- 
sessing a single speed, and is totally in- 
closed. A broad and substantial base 
provides a stable mounting while rubber 
cushions permit placing the motor, which 
is portable and has a handle for carrying, 
on any surface without danger of mar- 
ring. There are holes in the base for 





permanent fastening should that be de- 
sired. Emery wheels, buffers and pulleys 
may be attached to both ends of the shaft, 
which is said to be placed the proper dis- 
tance from the base to insure convenience 
in polishing or grinding operations. 
Nickel bearing caps are furnished to re- 
move the chucks, and the snap switch is 
conveniently located. These motors, which 
have a glossy black finish, are supplied 
with a 10-ft. cord and a separable plug 
for connecting to an ordinary lamp 
socket. 





Locking Lamp Guards for 
Reflectors 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


A new line of locking lamp guards for 
use with reflectors has-been placed on 
the market by Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. They are different in 
design from the other types made by this 
company, but are said to possess the same 
rugged strength due to the strong steel 
wires and electrically welded joints. The 
locking device, operated by a special key, 
draws the guard tight around the re- 
flector, making the two parts practically 
one unit and insuring the protection of 
the lamp against both breakage and theft. 
These guards can be readily adapted to 
slight variations in reflector sizes. 








Portable Metal Punch 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


The Parker Supply Company, Inc., of 
785 East 135th Street, New York City, 
has recently placed on the market a 
portable metal hand punch which prom- 
ises to be a valuable addition to the ‘elec- 
trical man’s tool kit, as many uses both 
in the shop and on outside jobs are claimed 
for it. A feature of this tool pointed out 
by the maker is that it does away with 
the use of large, cumbersome tools for 
punching holes in metal molding and ter- 
minals of field coils. The manufacturer 
claims greater punching power for the 
punch than in other hand punches of its 
size, as it will punch a 34-in. hole in No. 
16 plate, with ease. Another feature is 
the short time required to change punches 
and dies. By moving the swinging stop 


. for this tool are made in six sizes, from 





to one side, and throwing the handle out 
of position, the punch may be changed 
with very little effort. Punches’ and dies 


4 in. to 17/64 in. in 32nds._ It is only 
8 in. long and weighs but 2% lb. which 
makes it easy to carry and handle. 





Heavy-Duty Sectional Range 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


The heavy-duty electric ranges with 
total connected loads of 19.3 kw. which 
are manufactured by the Simplex Electric 
Heating Company of Cambridge, Mass., 
are particularly designed for severe 
usage in hospitals, hotels, on board ship 
and in other places where quantity cook- 
ing is done. Being built in sections, these 
ranges may be installed separately or 
placed side by side according to individual 
requirements. Four cast-iron inclosed- 
type heaters are mounted flush with the 
range top, each being 14 in. square and 
removable from the front without using 
tools. A scavenger pan, also removable, 
is provided under these top heaters, and 
the wiring, which is run in conduit, 1s 


protected against dripping so that, it is 
said, even if a kettle were upset _on the 
range no harm would result. Heaters 
consuming 3.3 kw. on high heat are in- 
stalled in both the top and bottom of the 
oven, which has a clear working space 
27 in. deep, 214 in. wide and 16 in. high. 
The walls are said to be well insulated, 
and there is a ventilating flue with damp- 
er control in the back. Each heater is 
controlled by a double-pole, three-heat 
snap switch mounted on the front of the 
range beside the oven. ; . 

An additional feature of this range is a 
receptacle for receiving an appliance such 
as a boiler, water urn or rim griddle. This 
company makes another range identical 
with the one described except for the top, 
which consists of smaller units and has 
no receptacle for portable devices such as 
the other range has. 
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New Fan Designs for the 1919 Season 


changes in design of electric fans, and at no time 

have changes for change’s sake been less apparent. 
The war has been the predominating factor in this. 
Confronted last year with the uncertainty of a sufficient 
supply of raw materials and an inadequate labor force, 
manufacturers necessarily hesitated to make any great 
changes in their products for the coming season. And 
now, with energy and materials only recently diverted 
back into their normal channels by the removal of War 
Board restrictions, fan manufacturers have had little 
opportunity for development. Economy and efficiency 
have received greater attention than ever before and 
changes tending toward conservation of material and 
production operations have been made. The discontin- 
uance of less profitable and less called-for models has 
also taken place. , 


Te: 1919 season sees few radical or important 


There was a time when fans were used only during 
the hot weather, but that time is past. The electric fan 
now has a large field of application aside from its ordinary 
use as a cooling medium. Fruits and vegetables can be 
dried through its use, frost may be removed from win- 
dows, the warmth from radiators may be circulated in 
rooms, the draft of hot-air furnaces may be increased, 
flies can be kept away from foods in the home and store, 
the ventilation of rooms may be improved by taking out 
the vitiated atmosphere, motion may be put into adver- 
tising displays, and there are other all-year uses to which 
the fan may be put. Since it has become an all-year 
appliance the electric fan has all-year sales possibilities 
for the progressive electric store keeper. 

Below are given brief summaries concerning changes 
in the construction of manufacturers’ electric fans for 
this season as well as information about new models. 











Bodine Electric Company, Chicago.— 
A new three-speed 8-in. desk and wall 
fan which can be used for both alternat- 
ing and direct current.of 100 to 125 volts 
has been developed by this company. 
Changing one cord connection from one 
binding post in the base to another makes 
this fan suitable for a different current 
supply. 

Eck Dynamo & Motor Company, Belle- 
ville, N. J.—The only new feature in the 
Eck “Hurricane” line for the coming sea- 
son will be a new-style blade which is 
designed to reduce materially the unde- 
sirable humming noise where the periph- 
eral speed of the blades is high. The 
new blade, which is to be used on the 
16-in. direct-current fans, will have two 
pairs of symmetrical blades so placed 
on the hub that no two of them travel 
through the same plane. 


Emerson Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.—The chief change 
made in the 1919 Emerson fans is in the 
12-in. and 16-in. non-oscillating alternat- 
ing-current fans, where the trunnions 
have been eliminated and the new models 
are equipped with a swivel-hinged base 
of conical design similar to that em- 
ployed for several years on Emerson oscil- 
lators. These new fans may be turned 
laterally on the swivel as in the past 
and may be tilted up or deflected with 
the same effect as on the swivel trunnion 
models they’ replace. Another new 

- feature is that these fans and also the 
1919 oscillators will have bases equipped 





Emerson 12-in. and 16-in, a.-c. fan; 
trunnions have been eliminated 


with pressed-steel bottom plates which 
are felt-covered. The felt coverings are 
not pasted on but are stretched tight and 
secured by an expanding ring of steel 
inside the steel plate so that the cover- 
ings can be replaced when worn. A new- 
model induction ceiling fan is being of- 
fered which has three speeds and a 56- 
in. sweep. It is finished in dark oxidized 
copper, unmottled and unspottec. and 
is equipped with a complete adjustable 
hanger with ceiling hook, ceiling canopy, 
hanger eye and shells. The blades have 


a hand-rubbed mahogany finish. Lights 
may be attached in the usual manner, and 
the oil-cup covering is of a new design, 
protecting the switch from damage in 
handling or installing the fan. New 
types of four-blade, 12-in. and 16-in. 
oscillators for 60 cycles and a new 12-in. 
six-blade oscillator are listed. These new 





Emerson three-speed induction ceiling 
far.; lamps may be attached 


types have felt-bottom bases but are 
otherwise identical with the 1918 line. 
Emerson fans for direct current are of- 
fered in the same styles as last year ex- 
cept the 12-in. non-oscillating fans for 32 
and 220 volts, which have _ swivel-hinged 
bases of the style described above. Six- 
blade fans are not listed for direct cur- 
rent but are supplied in 12-in. and 16-in. 
sizes for 60 cycles only. For the 1919 
season the company offers the same sizes 
and styles of “Northwind” fans as were 
marketed last year. 


Hunter Fan & Motor Company, New 
York City.—The line of fans now made 
by this company is practically the same 
as last year’s with the exception of type 
C-18 adjustable-blade ceiling fan, which 
is said to have been greatly improved. It 
is equipped with two or four blades, as 
may be desired, and the blades are so 
arranged that they can be adjusted to 
blow the air upward or downward. This 
company believes from laboratory tests 
that the best way to operate a ceiling 
fan is to have the blades tilted to blow 
the air toward the ceiling. This gives a 
better circulation of air and prevents the 
blowing of papers from desks and the 
stirring up of dust upon the floor. 


Kendrick & Davis Company, Lebanon, 
N. H.—Three new desk and wall models 
will be marketed by this concern during 
the coming season. All will be four-blade, 
110-volt universal types, being finished 
in black enamel. One, a non-oscillating 
fan, will have a single speed and 6-in. 
blades. Another is an oscillator and the 
third a non-oscillating type, both being 
equippel with 8-in. propellers and having 
three speeds. 

Knapp Electric & Novelty Company, 
New York City.—A new 8-in. fan of the 
desk and wall type in three styles is about 
to be placed on the market by this com- 
pany. One has four speeds and is in- 
tended for 110-volt, alternating or direct- 
current operation ; another has two speeds 
and is suitable for 32-volt direct current 


such as is generated by low-voltage farm- 
lighting plants, while the third is a two- 
speed 6-volt direct current model which 
may be run on a storage battery. As the 
stock of other fans made by this company 
has been sold out, these three new models 
will be the only fans to be marketed this 
year. 


Peerless Electric Company, Warren, 
Ohio.—This company has improved its 
oscillating models by equipping the gim- 
bals with two sets of ball bearings, in 
this way eliminating friction and mak- 
ing the fans operable in any position. 
The 9-in. models are now made only with 
universal motors and in both oscillating 
and non-oscillating types. Black enamel 
guards are furnished with all the desk 
and bracket fans made by this company. 
Ceiling fans are supplied only in the 
three-speed plain style. 

Tideman Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Menominee, Mich.—The ‘‘Menomi- 
nee” fans made by this company have not 
been supplemented by any new models 
for the 1919 season, but some changes 
have been made in designs, The 16-in. 
universal fan has been discontinued. 
Oscillating 8-in. universal types 129 and 
155 have been slightly altered, a die cast- 
ing for the housing and gear case being 
used. The oscillating mechanism on. all 
types has been improved. Gears with 
extra large and heavy teeth are being 





8-in. fan made by the Knapp Electric &€ 
Novelty Company 


used so that it is said to be impossible 
for them to skip. A clutch in the oscillat- 
ing mechanism has also been devised 
whereby the gears will not be injured 
should the fan be held or prevented from 
oscillating while in swinging motion. 
Curved or dished blades, an improvement 
made this season, will tend to reduce 
noise in these fans. All this company's 
models will be finished this year in black 
enamel with black die and brass blades. 





(Continued on page 154) 
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Frantz Premier and Edison 
Appliance Form Big 


Corporation 


Negotiations which have been 
pending several months have just 
been consummated in a deal involv- 
ing Cleveland, Chicago and New 
York capital and which is expected to 
increase the output of electric vac- 
uum cleaners materially. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the Frantz Premier Company, the 
largest manufacturer of vacuum 
cleaners in the United States, with 
the General Electric Company, and 
also the Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
General Electric Company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, for the forma- 
tion of the General Vacuum Cleaner 
Corporation. Headquarters of the 
new company will be in Cleveland and 
operations carried on at the present 
factory of the Frantz Premier Com- 
pany. 

The new corporation has an author- 
ized capital of $10,000,000, a liberal 
portion of which will be held by the 
General Electric Company. Controll- 
ing interest will be held by the Frantz 
Premier Company. The Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company will receive 
an interest in the corporation in re- 
turn for its vacuum cleaner business. 

Julius Tuteur, president of the 
Frantz Premier Company, will be 

















W. I. Gray, the grand old war horse of the 

National Contractors’ Association and pro- 

tector of the faith around the Twin Cities 

of the Northwest, pauses awhile in his 

travels to take things easy at Colonel 

Stearne’s country club under the hanging 
mosses of New Orleans. 





president of the new corporation. 
Associated with him will be eight 
directors, five of whom will be elect- 
ed by the Frantz Premier Company. 

In discussing the new company, of- 
ficials stated that the vacuum cleaner 
business was still in its infancy and 
that a large domestic trade would be 
developed rapidly. In addition to 
this business is the demand from 
abroad. As soon as export condi- 

















Some folks may think this picture is published as a free ad for the automobile shown in 


the foreground. Such is not the case. 


We believe in the electrical merchant selling his 


wares at a profit, and we also believe in applying the same thought to our own business. 
The point in this landscape that makes it worth publishing is that it shows the sort of 


co-operation up in Wisconsin. 


Here you see H. P. Andrae, Westinghouse agent-jobber 


fraternizing with A. L. Pond, who is manager of the Milwaukee office of the General 


Electric Company. 


Co-operative programs make strange bed fellows and auto- 


mobile companions. 


tions are restored to normal this out- 
let will further increase the total 
output of Premier cleaners. 

Plans for an extensive advertising 
campaign are already in progress. 
Experienced merchandisers of elec- 
trical appliances for household use 
are developing sales and co-operative 
plans as the foundation on the val- 
uable assistance they propose to ren- 
der retail merchants. 





Annual Meeting of the Elec- 
trical Club of New York 


The annual meeting of the Elec- 
trical Club of New York was held on 
Feb. 4, at the Hotel Breslin, and the 
following officers were elected to car- 
ry on the administrative work of the 
club during 1919: President, J. E. 
McClernon, Northwestern Electrical 
Equipment Company; vice-president, 
C. P. LaShelle, W. R. Ostrander & 
Company; secretary-treasurer, W. J. 
Kreger, with offices at 47 West Thir- 
ty-fourth Street. 

The executive committee consists 
of the following: J. L. Owen, E. B. 
Latham & Company; J. H. Hopper, 
Stanley & Patterson; M. Zucker, A. 
Shemel & Company; W. A. Kennedy, 
Sibley-Pitman Electric Corporation; 
J. D. Sweeney, Royal Eastern Elec- 
trical Supply Company; P. J. Mc- 
Sweeney, J. J. Leahy Electrical Sup- 
plies. 





Pacific Coast Joint Annual 
Convention 


The combined annual meetings of 
the several electrical associations in 
California will be held this year at 
Hotel Del Coronado, from April 30 
to May 2. This year the organiza- 
tions to join in the convention will 
be Pacific Coast Section N.E.L.A., 
California Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers, and the Pa- 
cific Division National Association of 
Electrical Supply Jobbers. H. H. 
Jones, Manager of the San Gabriel 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Company 
is chairman of the convention com- 
mittee. 





W. K. PAGE is now associated 
with the Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., as assistant to Presi- 
dent George A. Hughes. 
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N. E. L. A. Meets at Atlantic 
City in May 

The exhibition committee of the 
National Electric Light Association 
held a meeting at the headquarters, 
New York, on Feb. 15, under the 
chairmanship of J. W. Perry. It 
was formally decided to approve the 
proposition to hold the next annual 
zonvention at Atlantic City during 
the week of May 19 and to resume 
all the proposed plans and activities 
that had been so carefully worked 
wt in 1917, with additional features 
of interest to the operating member 
companies. These will be given in 
full for publication soon. 

In the meantime the committee de- 
sires to announce to the Class D ex- 
hibiting members that all reserva- 
tions made in 1917, as to exhibition 
space, will be given priority and be 
carried out by the exhibition commit- 
tee, which is communicating imme- 
diately with all the pledged and pros- 
pective exhibitors, upon whom it is 
impressing the fact that this is the 
reconstruction convention after the 
great war, the most notable and his- 
toric in the life of the N. E. L. A. 


H. G. McConnaughy, secretary of 
the exhibition committee, can be 
addressed on all such matters at the 
association offices, and it is suggested 
that all exhibitors get in touch with 
him at once. 





DAVIS H. TUCK, until recently 
assistant physicist for the United 
States Public Health Service, has re- 
signed to accept the position of com- 
mercial engineer for industrial and 
street lighting with the Holophane 
Glass Company, New York City. 
Mr. Tuck was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tecn- 
nology in 1911, and has since served 
with the photometric department of 
the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington, and as illumi- 
nating engineer for the United States 
Public Health Service Division of 
Field Investigation of Industrial 
Hygiene. While in this work he 
made a study of illumination in the 
garment industry, New York City; 
the steel industry, Pittsburgh, and 
public buildings, Washington. Mr. 
Tuck will be in charge of the indus- 
trial lighting department of the 
Holophane company. 


Dealers in Lighting Fixtures 
Now Organized 


The convention of the Lighting 
Fixture Dealers’ Society of America, 
in Pittsburgh on Feb. 10 and 11, was 
responsible for bringing two new 
trade associations into existence. 
Among those attending the conven- 
tion were representatives of leading 
fixture manufacturers and manufac- 
turers of illuminating glassware. 
These two interests organized asso- 
ciations of their own while in Pitts- 
burgh—the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers and 
the Illuminating Glass Manufac- 

*turers’ Association. 

Fred R. Farmer, president of the 
Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, was elected pres- 
ident of the National Council of Fix- 
ture Manufacturers; Albert Wahle, 
of the Cassidy & Son Manufacturing 
Company, New York, vice-president, 
and Charles H. Hofrichter, of the 
Crescent Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, secretary-treasurer. 

Charles Ott, of the Eagle Glass & 
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Frank H. Stewart Electric Company Celebrates Its Twenty-fifth Anniversary 




















On February 21, 1919, the Frank H. Stewart Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary with a dinner 
attended by all the officers and employees of the company. After 
roast turkey and cranberry sauce and many other good things had 
been safely stowed away, Mr. Stewart indulged in reminiscences 


of a quarter of a century, recounting the successive steps from 
his first job at a salary of $5 a week, as an employee of an elec- 
trical contracting firm in the city of Philadelphia, down to the 
company’s present business in its own six-story building at 37 
North Seventh Street. 
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Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, 
Ohio.—The 1918 designs of this company’s 
fans will be used for the present season’s 
models with but few changes. An addi- 
tion to its line is a new 9-in. non-oscil- 
lating fan which is of the four-blade, 
three-speed series type and has a uni- 
versal motor for 100-120-volt direct-cur- 
rent circuits and for alternating currents 





Robbins & Myers’ new 9-in. non- 
oscillating model 


with a frequency of 25 to 60 cycles. This 
style fan, which has a drawn-steel frame 
and may be used on either desk or wall, 
may be also obtained for operation on 
direct current of 32 and 220 volts and 
for alternating current of 60 cycles. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.—It is 
reported by this company that an ad- 
vance has been made in the design of the 
single-phase alternating-current induc- 
tion motors for its 12-in. and 16-in. fans. 
The new design is said to give a wider 
range of operating speeds than has here- 
tofore been possible even with a split- 
phase winding, which requires consider- 
able energy in the resistance and react- 
ance coils without corresponding gain in 
efficiency. The chief feature of the new 
design is that a current transformer in 
the base of the motor replaces the cus- 
tomary choke coil. The starting winding 
is energized by this transformer and is 





Westinghouse 12-in. and 16-in. Fan 


in circuit continuously, no centrifugal 
switch being used. 

The change is said to render the motor 
less liable to injury through lack of at- 
tention and careless handling. The power 
input is slightly greater, but the effi- 
ciency is increased accordingly, with the 
added advantage of a greater change and 
the improbability of burning out the 
starting winding of ‘the motor. This new 
winding is now used on all 12-in. and 16- 
in. fans of desk and bracket and exhaust- 


induction type made by this company. 
The company announces that no change 
has been made in the construction of the 
fans since last season. They still retain 
the same base of drawn-steel construc- 
tion, guard, protecting belt base, oiling 
system and adaptability for desk or 
bracket mounting. 


Sprague Electric Works of the General 
Electric Company, New York City.—The 
changes in the Sprague 12-in. and 16-in. 
fans consist of an improved box, fan guard 
and worm on the armature shaft: The 
new oscillating box is die-cast, is oil- 
tight, and the arrangement for engaging 
the oscillating mechanism is _ simple, 
rugged and effective, while the exterior 
of the box is smooth and symmetrical in 
appearance. The fields have been altered 
to suit the new form of swivel and oscil- 
lating link. The worm on the armature 
shaft has been changed to the left hand so 
that the grease in the box will be worked 
away from the commutator. Motor 


bodies, bases and guards will be finished 
this year in green enamel, the blades in 
bronze lacquer. 





Slight or no changes are reported in 
the line of fans to be marketed by the 
following companies during the coming 
season: Century Electric Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Diehl Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, N. J.; Dilg Manufactur- 
ing & Trading Company, New York City; 
Fidelity Electric Company, Lancaster, 
Pa.; General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, ; A. C. Gilbert Company, 
New Haven, Conn.; Hamilton-Beach 
Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wis.; 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, 
New York City; Pittsburgh Electric 
Specialties Company, New York City, and 
the Western Electric Company, New York 
City. Owing to the pressure of govern- 
ment orders fan manufacturing has been 
temporarily suspended by the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J 








Wall Switch with Pull Chain for 
Hospital Call Systems 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


A device called a hospital call switch 
has just been developed by the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company of 
Milwaukee. It is made for installation 
in a standard switch outlet box and the 
wiring does not extend beyond the box. 
Furthermore, as the live parts terminate 
in the wall, it is pointed out that there 
is no possibility of' the patient coming in 
contact with the device. The switch con- 
sists of a C-H standard push-and-pull 
mechanism slightly modified, being oper- 
ated by a pull chain. A linen cord placed 
within easy reach of the patient is used 
to pull the switch “on,” the cord being at- 
tached to a short piece of chain which 
extends through a horn in the plate and 
is attached to a projection on a push- 
button. A push button placed above the 
horn extends through a plate and is used 
by the nurse to push the switch “off.’’ 
The plate is the same size as those used 
for wall switches and receptacles, while 
the switches and plates are made singly 
or in gangs. The new device may be 
used on any standard lighting circuit of 
125 volts or less. 











Dust-Proof Lighting Unit 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


A new dust-proof lighting fixture 
which has a diffusing bowl of the Glea- 
son-Tiebout Company’s “Celestialite” 
glass is being offered to the trade by the 
Bullock Manufacturing Company, 408 
West Thirteenth Street, New York. This 
glass is said to give illumination closely 
approximating daylight. Lamps of from 
100 to 300 watts may be used, the globe 
having a diameter of 12 in. The fixture 
has an overall measurement of 36 in., 
may contain a mogul socket when desired 
and is wired complete with a porcelain 
socket and asbestos wire. 





Pendant Lighting Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


For store, office and factory lighting the 
Retherford Brothers Company of Muncie, 
Ind., is marketing a semi-indirect lighting 
fixture of the pendant or ceiling style hav- 
ing a 16-in. reflector and a 10-in. bowl. 
5oth being of opalescent glass. The new unit 
known as the ‘Reth-Lite’’ accommodates 
a lamp of 200 to 300 watts with the size 
glassware mentioned. A smaller size 
equipped with a 104-in. reflector and a 
6-in. bowl uses 75 to 100-watt lamps, 
while 150 to 200-watt lamps can be 
utilized in the size having a 14-in. re- 
flector and an 8-in. bowl. 





Electric Soldering Device 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


F. H. Hendrick, 513 Congress Building, 
Detroit, Mich., has developed a novel elec- 
tric soldering device for light soldering 
work, in which the metal to be soldered 
is heated directly by an electric arc es- 
tablished between two carbon points. 
Closing the tool brings the solder into 
contact with the electrodes. The device 
is designed to be attached to a six-volt 
storage battery, but can, of course, be 
used on ordinary lighting voltages in con- 
nection with a step-down transformer. 

As pointed out by Mr. Hendrick, all of 
the heat is applied directly at the point 
where it is needed, and only during the 
time necessary for soldering, so that 
about one-tenth of the energy consumed 
by other soldering irons of equivalent ca- 
pacity is required. The device is always 
ready and the workman does not have 
to wait to heat up the tool before making 
use of it. It is of light and simple con- 
struction, and the way in which the 
solder is fed makes for the greatest 
economy of soldering metal. 
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Refillable Fuse 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


Having but four parts, the Yankee re- 
fillable fuse is being marketed by the 
Metropolitan Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Avenue and Fourteenth Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. These parts are 
the casings, the two terminals each hav- 
ing a screw, and the fusible element. By 
partially removing the two terminal 
screws the fuse may be renewed, the 
operation taking only a minute. 





Automatic Egg Boiler 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


Eggs may be boiled for any length of 
time from one half to six minutes in the 
automatic egg boiler now being made by 
Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse, 108 West 
22nd Street, New York City. The egg 
boiler is heated by electricity from a 110- 
volt circuit. The boiling operation may 
be timed in half-minute intervals and the 
basket of eggs automatically lifted out 
of the water when the desired time has 
elapsed. Boilers having from two to six 
baskets may be obtained, the two and 
three-basket outfits being rated at 1000 
watts, and the four, five and six-basket 
boilers at 2000 watts. 


Connecting Blocks and Cartridge 
Fuse Base 
From ELlectrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


The Bryant Electric Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has ready for the 
market two sizes of inter-connecting 
blocks for marine use which are con- 
structed of unbreakable composition and 
provide means of making connections for 
branch circuits in junction boxes with- 
out the labor and difficulty of using 
soldering and taped tap-offs. The ter- 
minal-plate binding screws are long and 
heavy and “staked” so that they cannot 
drop out and be lost. A center hole pro- 
vides for wire entrance from the back of 
the box if necessary, and the large groove 
in the base permits wires to pass through 
under the block. The dimensions of the 
smaller size are: Diameter, 13 in. and 
height, 1 in. The larger block is 2% in. 
in diameter and 1 in. in maximum height. 
Brass fastening screws are furnished and 
kept in place by holding washers. Screw 
spacings are 18 in. on centers, which is 
standard on all Bryant marine devices. 

The cartridge fuse base, also made of 
unbreakable composition, provides a means 
of fusing a circuit in a regular 4-in. 
junction box. Binding screws are amply 
long and “staked” so that they cannot 





drop out. A hole in the center provides 
for wire entrance to the back of the box. 





There is said to be ample room between 
the fuses for additional circuits to pass 
through the box. Brass fastening screws 
are furnished and kept in place by hold- 
ing washers. Holes fer screws are 13 
in. on centers, and dimensions of the 
fuse base are 33 in. diameter and 1§ in. 
high. National Electrical Code standard 
cartridge fuses may be used in this block. 








Safety Switch for Small 
Installations 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


For use in installations not requiring a 
comparatively large amount of current, 
switch No. 96,211 has been recently 
brought out by the Square D Company 
of Detroit, Mich. It is a 30-amp., 125- 
volt type and uses Edison plug fuses. 
The current-carrying parts are inclosed in 
a cabinet made of 16-gage steel, a handle 
outside the box operating the switch. 
When it is necessary to open the box a 
lock-off device permits locking the switch 
in the “‘off’’ position. 





Slicing Machine with Two-Speed 
Motor 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


A new model rotary’ knife slicer, 
equipped with a two-speed electric motor, 
for slicing hard and soft meats is being 
manufactured by the A. J. Deer Com- 
pany of Hornell, N. Y., for use in stores 
and large kitchens. <A feature of this 
machine is a sharpener and smoothing 
stone for use on the concave side of the 
rotary knife, which automatically disap- 
pears when the opalite meat table is 
placed in position. The maker states 
that from two to seventy-five slices per 
inch may be obtained by this machine. 





Loom Fastener 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


An improved-type flexible-tubing bush- 
ing for keeping the loom in position in 
an outlet box has recently been placed on 
the market by the K-B Manufacturing 
Company, 287 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. It is shaped like an Egyptian 
scarab with a transverse groove on its 
back to engage the wall of the outlet box. 
The tapered ends of the fastener hold the 
tubing on one side while the opposite t:de 
rests against the wall. 

The insertion of the tubing and the fas- 
tener in a “knock-out” is done from any 
convenient angle, and by bringing the tub- 
ing to a position at right angle to the wall 
of the box the fastener snaps into a posi- 
tive and permanent locking grip. There 
are no prongs present to injure the tub- 
ing, whose circular form is also retained. 
since the fastener grips the loom at three 
isolated points. The fastener is made 
to withstand a large amount of abuse in 
a wireman’s kit without suffering injury. 


Chandelier Pull Switch 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


What is known as the “In-B-Tween” 
chandelier pull switch has recently been 
placed on the market by the Peerless 
Light |'Company, Halsted, Adams and 
Green Streets, Chicago. It eliminates the 
necessity of a side-wall switch and is 
neat in appearance. The stem of the 
new switch, which may be obtained 
either with or without a canopy, is 6 in. 
long. Cast armor covers the mechanism, 
and the switch, ornamental in appear- 
; ance and having a finish of brushed brass, 
may be applied to single or three-chain 
‘ lighting fixtures. The bottom part of the 
armor has a large square pin that en- 
i gages a bayonet slot in the upper portion 
of the armor so that by a quarter turn 
it will lock into place and will not 
; work loose. The manufacturer claims 
that the device has sufficient strength 
and capacity to support and control any 
lighting fixture or commercial unit with 





a mogul lamp base. 











Portable Bench Wood Saw 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


The time usually wasted in walking to 
and from stationary sawing machines 
may be saved through using the motor- 
driven portable bench saw recently de- 
veloped by J. D. Wallace & Company, 
1401 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
While designed to operate from an ordi- 
nary incandescent socket, it is said to 
have ample power to cut through the 
hardest wood, making its use possible for 
a majority of the work customarily done 
by -hand or on large saws in pattern, 
cabinet, jobbing and contracting car- 
penter shops or in woodworking plants. 





Non-Twisting Canopy Ring 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1919. 


A number of advantages are claimed 
for the ‘“Non-twist’” canopy made by 
the Non-Twist Canopy Ring Company, 
Toronto, Canada. Chief among these 
is that the wires within the canopy are 
not twisted, are thus in much less danger 
of being cut and may be pulled out for 
inspection of the insulation or joints. 
The canopy installation consists of three 
parts—a nipple crowfoot for attachment 
to the wall or ceiling, the canopy proper 
and an “N-T ring” which secures the 
canopy in place by attachment to the 
nipple and at the same time provides an 
outlet for the wires. The ring is also 
threaded at its outer end to receive the 
fixture or bracket. It is made in two 
parts, and the outer piece may be rotated 
to accommodate the desired position of 
the fixture. This position is locked by 
means of a set screw. 








Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when you are in the market for electrical appliances or supplies. 
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Manufacturing Company, Wellsburg, 
West Va., was elected president of 
the Illuminating Glass Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. Conrad J. Netting, 
of the C. J. Netting Company, De- 
troit, was re-elected president of the 
Lighting Dealers’ Society of America. 

The next meeting of the National 
Council of Lighting Fixture Manu- 
facturers will be called early in the 
summer to perfect organization. Any 
fixture manufacturer who would be 
eligible for membership in a local as- 
sociation of fixture manufacturers is 
eligible for membership in the Na- 
tional Council. 





Iowa Association Meets 


The Iowa State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
held a meeting at the Hotel Chamber- 
lain, Des Moines, Ia., on Feb. 10-11. 
Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: 

N. Holloway, Mason City, chair- 
man; H. J. Ryan, Sioux City, treas- 
urer, and F. Bernick, Jr., Oskaloosa, 
secretary. The executive committee 
consists of the above officers and E. 
N. Armstrong, Des Moines; A. C. 
Rohwer, Denison; Edward Kunkle, 
Davenport; and W. F. Fowler, Cedar 
Rapids. 

The duty of the electrician to the 
farm business received especial atten- 
tion at the meeting. Ole Roe, State 
fire marshall, talked to the assembled 
electricians upon “Property Conser- 
vation.” Other addresses were Evan 
J. Edwards, Cleveland, on ‘“Elec- 
tricity on the Farm”; A. L. Rich on 
“Labor Costs,’ and Ward Harrison, 
Cleveland, on “Industrial Light- 
ing.” 

A. H. Rich of. the Electrical 
Equipment Company of Des Moines, 
welcomed the guests to Des Moines 
and was the toastmaster at the an- 
nual banquet. The meeting of the 
association next year will also be held 
in Des Moines. 





HARRY J. HORNUNG, for- 
merly of E. B. Latham & Company 
and secretary of the Fullerton Elec- 
tric Company, has become general 
manager and assistant treasurer of 
the Baily Electrical Supply Com- 

pany, 18 Warren Street, New York. 


Pacific Jobbers in Annual 
Meeting 


The regular annual meeting of the 
Pacific Division of the Electrical Sup- 
ply Jobbers’ Association was held at 
Del Monte, Cal., on Feb. 18, 14 and 
15. At the open session on Saturday 
morning, R. M. Alvord, General Elec- 
tric Company, as chairman, presented 
as a topic for discussion the desir- 
ability of making an analysis of elec- 
trical jobbing methods for the pur- 
pose of reducing expense of operation 
and increasing economy generally. 
The subject was discussed by Charles 
Hillis, Electrical Appliance Company ; 
W. S. Berry, Western Electric Ccm- 
pany; A. M. Irwin, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
L. H. Newbert, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, and Garnett Young, 
Garnett Young Company. Mr. Young 
also read a paper which was a plea 
for co-operation against the manu- 
facturer who endeavors to get local 
business without rendering service 
from a local office, the contractor who 
buys his material elsewhere and the 
jobbers who endeavor to get local 
business by mail order methods. A 
paper was also read by W. M. Dem- 
ing, publisher of the Journal of Elec- 
tricity, on the subject of the probable 
trend of prices and the business out- 
look. His paper was based on replies 
to inquiries on this subject received 
from manufacturers throughout the 
entire country. T. E. Bibbins, pres- 
ident Pacific States Electric Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the 
Pacific Division of the association 
for 1919. 





J. N. Adam Leaves Public 
Service Electric 
Company 
J. N. Adam, who for the past nine. 
years has been connected with the 


new-business department of the 
Public Service Electric Company of 
New Jersey, has become associated 
with S. C. Schrenck, Eastern man- 
ager for the Belden Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. He willl cover 
the Metropolitan district, as well as 
the southeastern section of - the 
Atlantic seaboard. During his asso- 
ciation with the Public Service 
Electric Company Mr. Adam was 
prominent in the various activities 


of the company, as well as an active 
member of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society and the National 
Electric Light Association. As a 
member of the former society he 
served on a number of important 
committees and has been for the past 
six years a local representative for 
New Jersey. He is at this time 
chairman of the store-lighting com- 
mittee of the N. E. L. A. 





Duluth Contractors and 


Dealers Organize 


On Jan. 16 the electrical con- 
tractors and dealers of Duluth, 
Minn., met and developed a perma- 
nent organization. The purpose of 
the meeting was to bring out the 
possibilities for the sale of electrical 
appliances and to create more cordial 
relations between all concerns en- 
gaged in the electrical business. The 
new officers are: President, George 
Brown, Western Electric Company; 
vice-president, W. M. Hogan, North- 
ern Electric Company, and secretary- 
treasurer, W. S. Heald, Duluth 
Edison Electric Company. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to 
outline a definite plan of action for 
the interests in the industry. 





J. A. JAQUES, district sales 
manager, has been placed in charge, 
of the new office of the Square D 
Company, of Detroit, at 149 Broad- 
way, New York. Mr. Jaques was 
formerly connected with the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Square D Com- 
pany. At one time he was a member 
of the sales organization of the 
Western Electric Company. Mr. 
Jaques will represent Square D in- 
terests throughout the Metropolitan 
district. 

HENRY G. KOBICK, who 
prior to his enlistment in the avia- 
tion section of the United States 
Army was superintendent of the 
employment bureau of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, has been 
appointed assistant to the general 
manager of electric shops for the 
same company. This position gives 
him jurisdiction, under E. A. Ed- 
kins, of all matters pertaining 
to merchandise sales and adjust- 
ments in all of the company’s elec- 
tric shops. 








